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EDITORIAL 


Some Recent Recordings 


Concerto often enough to acquire more than an 

impressionistic idea of it, but I feel safe in saying 
that I shall enjoy the music more rather than less 
under the test of reiteration. What has interested me 
to notice in reading criticisms of this concerto is the 
sense of security conferred by the ability to study the 
recording. What a boon the gramophone is ! 


The first performance of this work was given at 
Cleveland on December 15th, 1938, and the first 
performance in England on March gth of this year. 
On both occasions Szigeti was the artist, as he is in 
this Columbia album of four 12 in. discs. For the 
concert performance in this country he was assisted by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, but in this recorded performance he is 
assisted by the Orchestra of the Societé des Concerts du 
Conservatoire with Charles Munch as conductor. To 
quote from the Columbia leaflet : 


“* The Violin Concerto, recorded here was, so far as 
its composer can trace its derivation, the work of 
several years (1930-7). Bloch cannot recall precisely 
how the many sketches for the work originated and 
‘still less how they happened to be gathered to- 
gether to form a whole.” “ They arose,” he says, 
“mostly on the inspiration of the moment and with no 
preconceived idea of a Violin Concerto, though most 
of them were orchestrally or ‘ violinistically ’ con- 
ceived.”” He continues, ‘“ however, music being for 
me a kind of language, it is easy to discover in the 
chosen material that went to make this Concerto, 
parentage or affinities, either in the expressive or the 
purely musical-thematic frame of the motives. They 
combine with each other in a rather intricate way 
throughout the score, appearing and disappearing 
like characters in a drama. But it would be impossible 
for me to delineate any plan or ‘ programme’ in this 
work—I can only say there is in it no ‘ Jewish ’ inspira- 
tion or intention as was the case with my ‘Israel’ 
Symphony, ‘Schelomo’ Rhapsody or the Three 
Jewish Poems, for instance. The idea of the Concerto 


| have not been able to play the new Bloch Violin 


itself may date from 1935 when part of the introduc- 
tion was written in Paris. Its progress was several 
times interrupted—for the completion of two works 
which I had already partly written and for the com- 
position of the orchestral suite, ‘ Evocations.’ The 
Concerto was finished at Chatel, Haute Savoie, in 


January, 1938.” 


There is no greater embarrassment for a creative 
artist than to invite him to reveal the inspiration of 
one of his works, and if at the end of that attempt by 
Bloch to expound his violin concerto we are no wiser 
than we were before the blame must rest not on the 
composer but on the indiscreet enquirer. 


What I take it readers of this paper will want to 
know first is whether this new work is so modern that 
unless they have been conquered by the fascination of 
atonality they will be baffled by it. I can assure them 
at once that if they enjoy the Sibelius Concerto they 
will enjoy this Concerto. That does not mean that 
there is any particular affinity between the music 
of Bloch and Sibelius, but that the music of both com- 
posers is comprehensible with an equal amount of 
attention and goodwill. It is never music on another 
plane requiring a gymnastic effort of the ordinary 
mind to reach. 


So much by way of first impressions. I hope that 
the gramophone public’s suspicion of any novelty will 
not discourage Columbia from further enterprises of 
this kind. It is idle to pretend that the man or woman 
who acquires this Concerto will be able to hum it 
through after the first hearing, but I know my own 
reactions to a fresh piece of music well enough by now 
to be sure that this will become a favourite concerto 
of mine, and I know my readers well enough by now 
to be sure that my reactions are like those of the 
majority of my readers. 


How many of those readers remember what must 
have been one of the first Heifetz recordings issued— 
the Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s Serenade Op. 48? Apart 
from the fact that it is one of the most melodious 
waltzes ever written that single-sided recording of 





The 


long ago remains in my memory as perhaps the first 
in which the violin sang as we had heard Violins sing 
from Concert platforms, but in those days not through 
our horns, external or internal. On another red 
H.M.V. disc, double-sided in these days, we have that 
lovely waltz on one side and the finale of the Serenade 
on the other. Here is a record which everybody 
must have, not only for his own pleasure but for the 
pleasure of his friends. I suppose we shall never waltz 
again in the old-fashioned way to melodies like this, 
but perhaps that adds to their charm, for the waltz 
of this type to-day is as much period music as a minuet 
of Mozart. I hesitate to ask the question, but I will 
overcome my nervousness so far as to enquire whether 
I may call Tchaikovsky’s Waltz from the Serenade 
Op. 48 “ swing ” ? 


Years ago—thirty-five years ago to be exact—I used 
to give a notable performance of Tchaikovsky’s Marche 
Slave on the Aeolian which was my musical love before 
the gramophone. What I could do with that Marche 
Slave as | pumped the air in with my feet and let it 
out with my fingers would make even Reginald Foort 
jealous. Before I had finished I had avenged Kossovo, 
stormed the Chatalja lines, and swept the Heavy 
Brigade and the Light Brigade into the Black Sea. 
To this day I can whistle it through to the accompani- 
ment of batteries of heavy guns thundering through 
my brain. I wish I could say that the Decca light- 
yellow disc of the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by van Kempen playing the Marche Slave 
was as good as my performance of it on the Aeolian ; 
but that was a really exceptional demonstration of 
martial ferocity and it is expecting too much even of an 
orchestra like the Dresden Philharmonic to compete 
with it. Eheu fugaces ! My performance being unavail- 
able in recorded form and unrepeateable because the 
instrument on which and the roll with which it was 
played have long since vanished from this earth, 
readers must make the best of this Decca recording. 
To be serious, it really is first-class. 


We are most of us familiar with the Nuages and 
Fétes from Debussy’s Three Nocturnes, but Sirénes is 
much less seldom heard, no doubt because it requires 
eight sopranos and eight mezzo-sopranos to reinforce 
the orchestra. 


‘“‘ What songs the Sirens sang, what name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among women, though 
puzzling questions, are not beyond all conjecture.” 


Thus Sir Thomas Browne. Debussy, perhaps a 
little rashly, has attempted to guess those songs. 
Candour demands the statement that these young 
ladies are so asirenian that they would not even tempt 
the curate who seems to be hovering in the background 
of their singing, much less that tough fellow Odysseus. 
Still, the noise, if lacking fatal allurement, is agreeable 
in a virginal way, and these three red H.M.V. discs 
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of the Conservatoire Orchestra of Paris under Coppola 
are a welcome addition to the catalogue. 


We have been having a lot of Haydn Symphonies 
lately, and I notice that the Haydn Quartet Society 
after a year or so’s suspended animation has produced 
another album. This is much to be welcomed. Next 
to Mozart, Haydn should be the most popular com- 
poser of this disordered age. I call particular atten- 
tion to a Decca recording on three 10-in. discs of the 
Symphony No. g1 in E flat played by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Viscount Hidemaro 
Konoye, the conductor of the Tokio Orchestral 
Society. The Japanese have long been supporters of 
the gramophone and but for their support it is not too 
much to say that most of the Societies would have 
languished. That the Japanese can appreciate Haydn 
is a pleasant thought at a time like this when any 
softening influence is welcome. 


I was particularly pleased to find that Columbia 
had chosen to record Holbrooke’s Clarinet Quintet 
in G, with Reginald Kell and the Willoughby String 
Quartet on three light-blue 12 in. discs, because this 
work is evidence that a British composer can invent 
melodies of his own without depending on English 
folk-song. English folksong is delightful enough, but 
the tunes which have attracted the ingenuity of the 
native composer have generally been the least melo- 
dious. The Germans and the Russians and the Czechs 
have never hesitated to use the richest melodies they 
could find, but our people seem to be haunted by the 
fear of vulgarity. As a matter of fact Holbrooke him- 
self has been almost the only British composer who has 
not run away from tunes like Cherry Ripe and Come 
Lasses and Lads, which whether they count technically 
as folk tunes are far better worth exploiting than 
what has seemed to English composers a more typically 
English idiom. I could make the same criticism of 
Scottish composers, not one of whom has known how 
to impregnate his work with Gaelic melody. 


There is no question of folksong in this Clarinet 
Quintet of Holbrooke’s. The melodiousness is the 
composer’s own, simple, sensuous and passionate, as 
Keats thought poetry ought to be. So direct is the 
emotion that the music makes an immediate appeal, 
but reiteration will not weary because, easily though 
the pattern may be appreciated, the texture is so finely 
woven that fresh delights will always reveal themselves. 
The performance on the clarinet by Mr. Kell could 
not be bettered, and I have no hesitation in advising 
the reader who wishes to obtain from his music 
luxurious pleasure to secure this quintet. The point 
I am making is the certainty about his enjoyment. I 
am not concerned to argue about Holbrooke’s 
status. Here he is at his simplest and, as I think, best, 
and so far as I can guarantee an agreeable experience 
from woven sound I guarantee it from these three 
discs. 
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The Index 


The index compiled by Mr. Alex. McLachlan to 
Volume 16 of THE GRAMOPHONE is now ready. 
It is obtainable from the London Office, price 2/6. 

I never feel that the value of our index is fully under- 
stood by our readers. An immense amount of trouble 
is taken to secure its accuracy and it may fairly be 
claimed that the result of so much labour is indispens- 
able to anybody who pretends to take an intelligent 
interest in recorded music. Every year the Index goes 
out of print because we cannot afford to clutter up our 
storage space on which such heavy demands are 
already made. Whether readers bind up their twelve 
numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE each year or not the 
Index is of the greatest importance, and I should like 
to feel that Mr. McLachlan’s arduous task was re- 
warded by a larger demand for its accomplishment in 
printed form. 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that a 
selection from my own Editorials over the last sixteen 
years has been skilfully arranged by Miss Joyce Weiner 
and will be published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
during this autumn under the title A Musical Chair. 


Future Recordings? 


From time to time we receive suggestions for future 
recordings and this month I received from Mr. Leslie 
Holland, of 178 Burlington Road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, a particularly good little list : 

MENDELSSOHN 
1. Of the few original compositions for Military Band, not 
one is recorded. What about Mendelssohn’s fine overture 
for this combination ? 
2. The E major piano Sonata and the F sharp Fantasia. 
3. The most surprising omission in the catalogue is the 
Reformation Symphony. 
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BEETHOVEN 
Equalli for four trombones. 


TsCHAIKOVSKY 
Mozartiana Suite for Orchestra. 


ARENSKY 
1. Variations for Strings on a Theme of Tchaikovsky. 
2. Etude in F sharp major for piano. 


RACHMANINOV 
Variations on a theme of Chopin for piano. I should like to 
see this recorded preferably by the composer, but alternatively 
by Mark Hambourg. 
LEUTNER 
Festival Overture for Orchestra. 


GuILMANT 
Sonata for Organ and Orchestra—preferably by Marcel 
Dupré—alternatively by G. D. Cunningham. 


PADEREWSKI 
Sonata for Violin and Piano—by Rachmaninov and Kreisler. 


I think it is time we had a competition on this subject, 
but I am rather perplexed how to arrange it. If the 
whole of existing music is to be drawn upon we may 
never arrive at a winner, because every competitor 
might send in a different set of six choices. I think 
we had better confine the voting to orchestral music 
as an experiment. No, on second thoughts, I will be 
more ambitious and ask for a list of three orchestral 
recordings, three songs, three pieces of instrumental 
music, and three pieces of any music from opera to 
organ not covered by the three previous headings. 

I want overseas readers to take part and should 
like the entries by November roth. 

Mark the envelopes Future Recordings. The 
prize for the winning list judged by the suggestions 
of his fellow competitors will be records up to the 
value of three guineas. Second prize one guinea. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


Mr. W. J. Hands, C.B.E. 


Mr. W. J. Hands, C.B.E., Principal of the Central Education 
Department (H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone), has recently 
resigned, and has sailed for Australia on a twelve months’ vaca- 
tion. Mr. Hands was appointed a H.M. Inspector of Schools in 
1891, and during the War became Assistant Director of Dilution 
to the Ministry of Munitions, Deputy Director of National 
Labour Supply to the Ministry of National Service, and later 
Controller and Secretary of the Ministry. When the Profiteering 
Act was passed, he was entrusted with the task of bringing it into 
force. After the War, Mr. Hands returned to the Board of 
Education, and became a Divisional Inspector of Schools for the 
East Central Division of England. He was awarded the O.B.E. 
in 1920 and later the C.B.E. for services rendered during the 
War. In 1929 Sir Louis Sterling appointed Mr. Hands to the 
Columbia Educational Department, which later became the 
Central Educational Department. It was during his inspectorial 
work that Mr. Hands saw the value of the gramophone in educa- 
tion, and his ultimate development of the International Educa- 
tional Society brought him in touch with the Columbia Company. 
The present wide acceptance of recorded music in. schools in this 
country, and in other parts of the world, is the best testimony 
of the valuable service Mr. Hands rendered to education. 


Soho Fair 


For five days and nights of variable weather last month the 
towering trees, clustered shrubs and smooth green sward of Soho 
Square, which lies beneath our office windows, were invaded by 
all the elegant and inelegant paraphernalia of a Victorian Fair, 
a merry-go-round, cocoanut shies, shooting booths and side- 
shows, variegated stalls and games of near chance, as well as 
restaurants, beer gardens and a theatre for cabaret and a dancing 
floor. As a sop to modernity there was a cocktail bar also. Most 
of the crack dance bands found time to put in an appearance ; 
Annette Mills and Eric Foster with Jan Ralfini’s band in support 
demonstrated the Boomps-a-Daisy dance and judged a competi- 
tion on the crowded floor ; the afternoon cabaret was provided 
by Cinephonic, Lawrence Wright, Irwin Dash, Chappells and 
Peter Maurice in turn ; and in spite of the showery weather the 
Fair Committee (led by the fairest of them all, Lady Annaly) 
were able to hand over some £1,600 to the Women’s Hospital 
in the Square, for which all these gaieties and junketings had been 
devised. 


Next year they hope—but let us be content to congratu- 
late all concerned upon an annual Soho festa well and truly 
inaugurated. 
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Boosey and Hawkes 


Bela Bartok will in future publish his compositions in England, 
and his publishers, Messrs. Boosey and Hawkes, announce that 
they have also secured works by Ernest Bloch, Aaron Copland, 
Arthur Honegger, Bohuslav Martinu and Anton Webern for 
publication in this country. 


Mr. Rimington 


Frequenters of the music-lovers’ haunt in Cranbourn Street, 
which for the last ten years has spread the fame of Messrs. 
Rimington Van Wyck throughout the gramophone world, will 
not be greatly surprised to hear that that inspiring and indefatig- 
able person, Mr. Walter Rimington, has been ordered by his 
doctor to take a good long rest ; and they will also be greatly 
relieved to hear that, though he is going to live in the country, 
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BIZET : SUITES FROM “ L’ARLESIENNE ” 


SUITE I 


Columbia. L.P.O. (Beecham). 
Adagietto. LX541, 2. 
Parlophone. Grand Symphony Orchestra (Schreker). 

Minuet, Adagietto. E10597. 
— Concertgebouw (Mengelberg). Adagietto. 
X6. 


Prelude, Minuet, 


SUITE 2 


H.M.V. L.S.O. (Goossens). Pastorale, Intermezzo, 
Minuet No. 2, Farandole. (C3021, 2. 

Parlophone. Grand Symphony Orchestra (Schreker). 
Intermezzo, Farandole. E10598. 

Columbia. L.P.O. (Beecham). Minuet, Farandole. 
LX614. 


MIXED 


H.M.V. Philadelphia (Stokowski). Prelude, Minuet, 
Adagietto, Carillon (Suite 1), with Danse Pro- 
vencale (middle section, only of Pastorale). 
Dr8o1, 2, 3. 


It may be well to recite the items which make up each Suite. 
Suite 1 comprises Prelude, First Minuet (the one beginning with the 
upward octave swirl: low me, high me repeated four times), 
Adagietto, and Carillon. Suite 2 includes Pastorale, Intermezzo, 
Second Minuet (the flute tune, with harp), Farandole. It appears 
that only the Phily gives the whole of Suite 1, but it adds the 
middle section (only) of the Pastorale from Suite 2, the little 
tapped-drum dance. Of this set the Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Music says “* 5 sides ”’ ; but the set as sold here fills six. 

The Mengelberg is on the last side of Scheherazade. Each of the 
Parlophone discs contains two movements from each Suite. This 
set is extracted from a larger (Polydor) set, of ten sides. There is 
also a French Columbia album, which includes the two suites 
(but without, apparently, the second Minuet), and a little choral 
work also. I understand that Landon Ronald, in his Suite 
(1912) from the play, introduces three of the four movements by 
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he will be back in town for at least a few days every month to 
keep in personal touch with the large circle of our readers whom 
he has made his friends. The staff at Cranbourn Street will 
always have information about the dates of his visits so that 
appointments can be made in advance. 

Mr. Rimington has rendered vital and stimulating service to 
the cause which we all have at heart, and has the thanks and good 
wishes of all to take with him to the country. His determination 
to keep contact with the scene and the company of “ the gramo- 
phone at its best ” is typical of his faithfulness. 


Music Festival 


The fifteenth-century St. Andrew’s Hall at Norwich will be 
the scene of the triennial Musical Festival from September 
27th to goth and in the absence of Sir Thomas Beecham his place 
will be taken by Dr. Felix Weingartner. 


REVIEWS 


employing material based on motives from others. 
remember to have heard this. 

I have at various times noted the background of these items. 
It may be serviceable to remind readers that, setting his scene in 
that part of Southern France which he adored, Daudet has 
caused his hero to fall in love with the Arlesian woman of the 
title, who is found to be another man’s mistress. Although 
everyone hopes he will forget her, in returning the love which the 
gentle Vivette shows for him, the hope is vain ; the old passion 
revives ; he cannot live without her, and so leaps to his death. 
There are minor characters, all drawn with affectionate intimacy 
—the Innocent, the hero’s mentally afflicted brother (his saxo- 
phone tune is heard in the Prelude or Overture). The Adagietto, a 
tiny muted-strings masterpiece of sentiment, accompanies the 
meeting, after long years, of an old shepherd and the woman 
he loved. 


Suite 1.—Though the chamber-music effect of the Phily’s 
wood-wind is most delightful, I do not like the fizz of the ff strings 
as well as the sufficiently biting but less violent L.P.O.’s. 
Philyphiles (yes, there is such a word—now ; alas) will probably 
cleave to their favourites through thick and thin. I, too, am a 
phile—whiles. In the Minuet I am inclined to vote for them. 
The Adagietto comes down on Beecham’s side, for sweetness and 
gentleness. It is like the bloom on the cheek of the woman as 
beautiful as she is old ; and there are few of us who do not 
remember (to the good of our souls) someone with that life- 
crowning beauty, which only goodness and wisdom, and our 
recognition of them can print upon a beloved face. 

Mengelberg rather drags this movement, in places, after his 
fashion. His touch otherwise is handsome, just a shade less 
delicate than Beecham’s. Schreker’s disc has rather less good 
tone, and in the Minuet its older-fashioned tubbiness dates and 
dulls. 

The Carillon seems to be obtainable, in discs normally released 
here, only in the Phily’s D1803, which, with its full fig of gaiety, 
those who lack this completion of Suite 1 may like to get. 
(There are other sets listed in the Encyclopedia: both are given 
as “‘ Odeon).” 

Suite 2—The Goossens set is a good cheap one—the only set, 
of those listed, that is complete. The Intermezzo, I may perhaps 
remind the reader, was arranged as a song, Agnus Dei. Schreker 
spreads himself over this, and makes more of it than Goossens. 
In the Minuet the Beecham flute is a little more resilient than the 
Goossens, but there is not much difference. The succeeding 
full-toned passage is of rather finer quality in body, in Beecham 
than in Goossens. The same point is remarked in the Farandole, 
but those who like to have the whole Suite may confidently buy 
the Goossens. Schreker hurries too much at the finish, and has 
not enough reserve of tone. W.R.A. 


I do not 
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°° Don Giovanni’ 


yaar there was an opera season at all this year at Covent 
Garden is a source of wonder and amazement, for rumours 
and denials appeared in the press continuously from November 
to March. In November the Covent Garden Opera Syndicate 
was wound up ; in January the gossip writers got to work on 
the ‘‘ opera crisis’ ; on January 25th Beecham wrote an admir- 
able article in the Daily Telegraph, to be followed by Ernest 
Newman in the Sunday Timvs, on the absolute necessity of an opera 
season at Covent Garden, if the position of England was to count 
for anything in the world of music. Meanwhile plans for the 
London Music Festival went ahead, and on February 18th the 
four operas which were to be Covent Garden’s contribution to 
the Festival were announced. Three were eventually given, 
“Die Verkaufte Braute,” ‘‘ Turandot,” and ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
“Prince Igor” was dropped and “ Figaro”’ announced in its 
place, which in its turn was abandoned. Finally, on March 23rd, 
the first prospectus appeared with the promise of a visit by the 
Czech National Opera ; but political events, over which even 
Sir Thomas Beecham had no control, prevented this plan from 
materialising. 


One of the great difficulties with which the management had 
to contend was the apparent hostility of a certain section of the 
public to the engagement of German singers ; and in spite of 
Sir Thomas’ appeal to all past subscribers, the subscription list 
was a disastrously small one. While the casting of the German 
operas was a difficult task, the Italian company, which had been 
engaged much earlier than most people think, was the strongest 
that has been seen at Covent Garden since 1931, and with such 
artists as Caniglia, Favero, Stignani, Gigli, Basiola and Pinza, 
and with Gui as conductor, things looked very promising for 
most of the Italian performances. Since this year 19 performances 
were given of Italian works, and only 16 of German, pride of 
| wong must be given to the former, and I will deal with them 

rst. 


** Turandot,”’ under Constant Lambert, was the first Italian 
offering. Eva Turner was once more superb in the title réle, a 
part she has virtually made her own ; Mafalda Favero repeated 
her sympathetic performance of Liu, which we first saw in 1937. 
José Luccioni, who was not a newcomer, as has been erroneously 
stated in several places, was probably the best Calaf there has 
ever been at Covent Garden, with perhaps the exception of 
Cortis in 1931. Luccioni has a voice of ample power, warm in 
tone, and used most artistically ; since his appearances here in 
1935, when he sung a not very inspired Don José to Supervia’s 
“Carmen,” he has appeared in Italy and America, and is now 
a permanent member of the Paris Opéra, where his performances 
as Radames and Samson are much to be admired. The smaller 


under Beecham’s sensitive baton, gave us an evening of superb orchestral playing.” 


parts were all well filled by Zambelli (who seems to have taken 
the place of the late Autori in smaller bass parts), Barrachi, 
Zagonara, Meletti, Venturini and Dua. In fact this year all the 
performances have been characterised by the appearance of 
artists well known to listeners of opera from Italy in the small 
parts. In addition to the above were Blando Guisti and Maria 
Huder ; this made for team work in the Italian operas, which is 
usually conspicuous by its absence at Covent Garden. 


‘** Tosca,” without which no Italian season in recent years has 
been complete, saw the return of Gina Cigna. I have expressed 
my views on this lady more than once in these columns, and she 
certainly did little this year to make a good impression on me. 
Once again, she failed to justify herself in the eyes of an English 
audience ; how she has achieved such an enviable reputation 
is more than I can comprehend. She was at times two or three 
beats behind the conductor, and either a semitone sharp or flat. 
Gigli was in far better voice than last year, and his singing in 
the last act was most beautiful. Mario Basiola, whose debut had 
been long awaited at Covent Garden, proved again that it is 
imprudent to judge voices either by the wireless or by records ; 
he was most disappointing to say the least ; instead of a warm 
and sonorous baritone, we were presented with a dry and not 
particularly polished one, which reminded me rather of Sved’s 
who sang here with little success in 1936. Gui, whose conducting 
has been a feature of the Italian performances, gave a brilliant 
reading of the score. 


Cigna and Basiola also appeared in ‘“ Trovatore,”’ and did 
little to add to the impressions they had created in “‘ Tosca”’. Jussi 
Bjérling made his Covent Garden debut at an exceptionally 
early stage in his career—he is still in his twenties ; his voice is 
one of great beauty as his records have shown, but it will require 
many years before he becomes the “golden tenor ’”’ of the age! 
He is still immature, and showed an apparent lack of even the 
rudiments of acting; moreover his voice is lyrical and not 
dramatic. Gertrude Wettergren reappeared, and was as 
triumphantly successful as Azucena as she had _ been three years 
ago as Amneris. In the third performance of this opera Ebe 
Stignani swept all before her with her superb singing as the 
Gypsy ; Armando Borgioli replaced Basiola as Di Luna, and 
although his voice is a little unsteady, and certainly not a polished 
one, he impressed by the vivid dramatic fire he put into the part ; 
strangely enough in this last performance Cigna found her form 
about half way through the opera, and gave some great singing 
in the last act. 


Maria Caniglia’s return was another interesting event of the 
season. Her Violetta in “‘ Traviata ’’ was a remarkable piece of 
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work, especially creditable when one considers that she had only 
sung the réle for the first time in her career at La Scala less than 
four months previously ; her acting was something to make the 
hypercritical sit up and take notice. Gigli as Alfredo was just 
Gigli, and Basiola’s Germont was by far his best piece of work 
during the whole season. He and Gui between them made 
“Di Provenza’’ something more than the mere concert piece 
it usually is. 


‘** Aida ” was remarkable for the singing of the four principals, 
Caniglia, Stignani, Gigli and Borgioli. This “team” have sung 
together so often in Italy in this opera that their duets and trios 
were far better than is generally the case at Covent Garden. 
Caniglia’s acting was again superb, but the emotion she put into 
her voice, as was the case in “‘ Traviata,”’ impaired her vocal 
line. Gigli’s “‘ Celeste Aida ’’ was rather vulgar, but it pleased 
most of the audience ; his singing in Act III, however, could not 
be bettered to-day. Stignani’s words: “‘ Son tue rivale—Figlia 
dei Faroni”’ in Act II, and Borgioli’s deliverance of the phrase 
“ Non sei mia figlia—dei Faroni tu sei la schiava ” in Act ITI will 
long remain in the memories of those who heard them. Beecham’s 
conducting added to the excitement of the evening. Eva Turner. 
who had sung in “ Aida ’”’ with Gigli in Chicago last autumn, 
did so again here for the last performance ; there seemed to be 
a slight tremolo in her voice, but her dramatic interpretation of 
the part made up for any vocal defects. 


* Otello ” was the least successful ci the Italian productions. 
It was evidently under-rehearsed, and the chorus gave a very 
bad account of itself in Act II. Melchior’s Italian is hardly 
recognisable as such, and his “‘ Ora e per sempre addio ” was so 
badly phrased and executed that Gui must have had the greatest 
difficulty to keep up with him ; while the love duet, at least his 
contribution to it, was well nigh toneless. Caniglia’s Desdemona 
was far too mature, and _ lacked the innocence that is essential 
if the part is to arouse any sympathy at all. Her singing was hard 
in places, and in the concerted piece at the end of Act III she 
sounded more like Aida than Desdemona. Basiola’s Iago can 
be summed up as competent ; he seemed to lack interest in the 
part, and sang it too much like a lesson he had learnt. 


“Don Giovanni”, under Beecham’s sensitive baton, gave us 
an evening of superb orchestral playing, and some great singing. 
Pinza is not the cultured Don, but with his magnificent sense of 
the stage and great voice he sweeps all before him. His words to 
the statue, “‘ Parlate se potete, verrete a cena ?” were delivered 
with such marvellous bravado that they must have been heard 
all over Seville. Lazzari was a first-rate Leporello, and is a 
singer we would gladly hear again. Tauber’s Ottavio was by far 
the best thing he has done at Covent Garden ; his phrasing and 
style were delicious, his singing of ‘‘ Dalla sua pace ” reminded 
me of Schipa more than once. Rethberg (Anna) is no longer as 
young as she was, but her lyrical singing still showed signs of her 
former beauty of tone. Favero conquered all hearts as Zerlina, 
and her singing was excellent throughout. 


The German operas call for little comment. All the singers in 
“* Die Verkaufte Braute,” seemed quite unsuited for the style of 
opera in which they were appearing. Hilde Konetzni as Marenka 
was gloriously miscast, and Krenn as Kezal was inaudible at 
times. 


“Tannhauser,”” under Weingartner, was most uninspired. 
Ralf in the title rdle is always reliable, but is so wooden ; and 
even Janssen’s Wolfram failed to come to life. The orchestral 
playing was beautiful, but the climaxes were all on the small scale. 
Germaine Lubin was far more successful as Isolde than as 
Kundry in “ Parsifal.”” As Isolde, she proved herself to be in the 
great line of interpreters of this part. All the critics, with the 
exception of our eminent Wagnerian expert, Ernest Newman, 
were agreed on this. Mr. Newman apparently thought her 

not Wagnerian ; it was intensely human though, and 
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Eva Turner as Brunnhilde 
in “ Sieg fried” 


gave me far more pleasure than Flagstad’s. The combination 
of Lubin and Thorborg (Brangaene) could hardly be bettered. 
Melchior sang far better than usual on the last night of the season, 
and Beecham, Janssen, and Norman Walker all contributed to 
the success of the evening. 

The “ Ring” suffered badly from casting difficulties. First 
Janssen and Hoffman were announced as Wotan, then Hans 
Herman Nissen, and we were finally given Schoeffler and Treskow. 
The same thing happened with regard to the part of Alberich ; 
first it was to be Vogel, then Gutman, and finally we had Jean 
Stern. In these circumstances it is hardly to be wondered that 
the honours of the cycle went to Beecham and_ the L.P.O. 
Surely they have never come through a season of opera with such 
flying colours as they did this year. Thorborg as Fricka, and 
LaufkGéetter as Mime, both gave first-rate interpretations of their 
respective parts. Melchior and the Konetzni sisters behaved 
as they have done in previous seasons ; Ludwig Weber however 
was below his usual form. 


We 


All in all, the season was by far the best for many years. 
had the reappearances of Wettergren and Pinza; revivals of 
“Trovatore ’’ and ‘ Traviata,” and first-rate performances of 


** Aida ” and “‘ Don Giovanni.’’ The support of the public was 
most disheartening ; and Sir Thomas Beecham made a plea on the 
last night of the season for more subscribers next year, and with 
great modesty said not one word about himself, on whose 
shoulders all the work of arranging and carrying out the season 
devolved. Next year’s prospectus has already been issued, and 
a number of this season’s artists re-engaged. It is interesting to 
speculate on what operas will be chosen from the list, and what 
singers will appear in them. Among other things, I favour 
“ Boris,” with Pinza in the title réle ; Favero as Butterfly or 
Susanna in “ Figaro”; Gigli in “Un Ballo in Maschera ”’ ; 
and Wettergren as Carmen. Let us hope that nothing will 
prevent Sir Thomas from realising his plans next year. 


I have left myself very little space to deal with Glyndebourne ; 
it really does not matter, as the performances are so perfect as to 
almost defy criticism. Many people think that the Glyndebourne 
performances are so highly praised just because “‘ it is the thing 
to do.” I hasten to reassure them that this is not the case; I 
went down to Glyndebourne with a perfectly open mind, and was 
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quite ready to find fault—the only grumble I have is that these 
performances have entirely spoilt me for the usual type of opera 
performances we see elsewhere. 


Figaro, in Mozart’s opera of that name, was sung by Stabile, 
who is perhaps the greatest stylist in the world of opera—one 
hundred per cent. better in the flesh than on records or over the 
radio ; I do not hope to see a better Figaro. Audrey Mildmay as 
Susanna is exquisite both to the eye and the ear. Brownlee runs 
Stabile a good second as a stylist, and is singing particularly well 
just now. Maria Markan, the new Countess, has a fine presence, 
and a voice of great beauty. Risé Stevens, whose Octavian and 
Mignon were such features of the last Metropolitan Opera 
season, was the Cherubino ; everyone admitted that it would be 
impossible to find a better one. Baccaloni and Constance Willis 
are an indescribable couple ; Baccaloni has only to raise an 
eyebrow, and the whole house is convulsed. 


Brownlee gave a superlatively fine performance as the Don in 
“Don Giovanni”’—I personally preferred it to Pinza’s. Ina 
Souez’s Donna Anna was not very pleasant vocally, and Hella 
Toros; as Elvira, forced her voice unnecessarily. Baccaloni’s 
Leporello is a subject over which there is much controversy, into 
which I will not enter now. The production is full of touches that 
impress, as for example the statue’s entry into Don Giovanni’s 
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supper chamber; and the daring Carl Ebert turns up the 
auditorium lights for the final “ moral,’? which is sung at the 
audience in front of a curtain. I can just imagine what a Covent 
Garden audience would do at this. It is “Cosi Fan Tutti” 
however that remains the Mozart gem at Glyndebourne ; it is as 
invigorating as a cocktail, with Irene Eisinger as its most potent 
ingredient. 


** Don Pasquale ”’ is a glorious frolic from start to finish. The 
Glyndebourne performance would convert any barbarian into 
an opera fan ; Baccaloni’s positive genius cannot be described in 
words, while Stabile as Malatesta gives an object lesson in stage 
deportment and vocal finesse. They were ably supported by 
Audrey Mildmay, a charming Norina, and Luigi Fort, whose 
small voice was just suited to the theatre. Lastly the chorus, 
whose solitary appearance in Act III was so successful that they 
had to repeat their scene for a delighted audience, who then 
proceeded to encore the Pasquale-Malatesta duet ! 


** Macbeth ” is another triumph for Ebert. Margherita Grandi 
and Francesco Valentino, as Lady Macbeth and Macbeth, offer 
two interpretations that could be transferred to the legitimate 
stage with little or no detriment. Fritz Busch and his admirable 
orchestra added to one’s enjoyment of perfect performances of 
all these operas in ideal surroundings. Long live Glyndebourne ! 





ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


| HAVE certainly got about since last April, to the tune of some 


six-and-a-third thousand miles by sea and about two thcusand 
on American roads ; but a few months once in every few years 
are too little to give clear ideas about even the musical aspects 
of American life, never mind the multitudinous others. A good 
part of the time I must work at book-writing. This time it was 
often in a temperature touching the nineties, to which a moist air 
added a weight at times almost overwhelming to an Englishman. 
Thanks to the affectionate assiduity of old friends (I mourn that 
it was physically impossible to see them all : will those I had to miss 
accept this heartfelt apology ?) and the cordiality of some new 
ones, I managed to hear a fair amount of music, among it a 
session of the celebrated Bach Festival at the steel town of 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on whose ‘“‘ dark satanic mills”? one 
comes unexpectedly after the usual countryside-like entry into 
an American township. Neighboured by towns named Bethany 
and the like, homes of an old Moravian settlement, Bethlelem 
became the most famous Bach centre in America, under the late 
Dr. Fred Wolle, whose work Mr. Ivor Jones now carries on. The 
session I heard, in great heat, did not show the choir at its best, 
but it was a cruel day for singing. When, by the way, are we 
to have a really great recording of the Mass ? 


Fine Stimulus 


At Bethlehem whom should I meet but Mr. Darrell, our 
doughty, vivacious Encyclopedist, happy in having the way 
cleared for a book he is to write, by the award to him of the 
Guggenheim Fellowship, an honour which gramophiles would be 
glad to see mentioned in a recent issue. Then there was kindness 
from Peter Hugh Reed, whose American Music Lover is a valuable 
element in the nation’s culture. One cannot know such workers 
without admiring anew their energetic optimism, which does so 
much to urge on the mass of Americans, who are much like our- 
selves—apt to be lazy and spurty and casual in things of the 
spirit. 


The Women Triumphant 


At New York’s Metropolitan Opera (will not some benefactor 
provide a new rag to cover the nakedness of its Seventh Avenue 
backdoor view ?) I heard three of the special Wagner per- 
formances, being not a little dashed to find late-comers allowed 
to plough noisily about its tortuous ways for a full half hour of 
Siegfried. We had Flagstad, that glorious Briinnhilde of the 
godlike poise and easy power ; the best Brangane of my time, 
Thorborg ; and our old friend Melchior. Though his mezza 
voce is sad, there are few who can stand up to the broader demands 
of the part of Siegfried. Besides the richly reliable List, there were, 
new to me, the Americans Hiihn, a sound Gunther, and Dorothy 
Doe, one of an admirable Rhinemaiden trio (the others, Votipka 
and Petina, with her made a group that I don’t think I’ve heard 
bettered). Bodanzky conducted the old Metropolitan Orchestra, 
not often, I fear, the equal of the best Metropolitan singers. 
Mostly, the playing was routine work ; but one had to remember 
that this was an extra season, put on after the end of the usual 
one, for World’s Fair visitors. 


Symphonic Pyrotechnics 


I remember the grand effect of some of the Twilight music, 
heard by night over the lake at the Fair, with possible defects 
of amplification erased by distance. It was accompanying the 
ten o’clock fireworks—the second display given each evening 
(I thought, as I listened, of your broadcast jamboree of Handel's 
fireworks music on Hampstead Heath, and wished I could ke 
there, for few more fanatical lovers of these displays than I exist). 


I wished, too, that some means could be found of recording 
the assembled splendours of the 9.30 show, which blends the 
manipulation of two hundred fountains, ‘‘ played” from a key-. 
board in all manner of combinations of height, direction, and 
power, with the delight of fireworks discharged, apparently, 
from out the water, while huge gas flares, that also seem to rise 
from the lake, astonishingly appear, and coloured lights sweep 
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the fountains. When the fireworks are let off, and the lights 
play also on the fantastic shapes into which their smoke forms 
itself, on a calm evening, the effect is magical. Each week a fresh 
piece of music is performed (one night it was entitled The Hunt), 
and the whole display accompanies and, as it were, comments 
upon it in the plastic forms of water, fire, and limelight. Tle 
Fair is magnificent ; if any reader has the remotest chance 1o 
visit it, I beg him to hug that chance, and enlarge it, and go: 
it’s the finest affair imaginable ! 


Eye-Catchers 


America is so big that anything can happen, and usually dees. 
I see that in Huntington, California, a roving police car got a 
report that a woman was screaming. On investigating thcy 
found a harmless singer at her practice. One comes across odd 
names: “.Lubritorium,” for a place where they grease cars. I 
saw “ Sanitary Tea ”’ advertised (tea in America may be sanitary , 
but it has no other qualities that I can detect. This is one of the 
few dead failures there. White bread is another. But how few 
are the failures, how many the joys. And the coffee! Fitly to 
hymn that I need a page. Let us pass on, with a shudder at the 
thought of what I must drink in that noble name, until I go to 
U.S.A. again). “‘ Ye Olde Hofbrau ” struck me as a comical 
conjunction, over a tavern door. Turning again to musical 
matters, in a chanced-on radio programme I heard Bob Murray, 
an early recorder for the Edison cylinders, described how he sang 
one song fifteen times an hour, for weeks on end, to make five 
thousand records. By the way, a friend recently gave me an old 
Edison Gem machine, date about 1905 ; with its cover, it looks 
like a young sewing-machine, and the machinery makes about 
as much noise. It must have been a few years earlier that I had 
my introduction to the phonograph. I recall a sick friend who 
had been given one as a great treat, and how all the rest of us 
wanted to have the privilege of taking out the cylinders from their 
cotton-wooled boxes and putting them on. The only title that, 
for some absurd reason, remains in memory is “ Sunny Jim, hcw 
I envied him’”—a mournful ditty. I could not then have 
imagined that records would one day make up part of my working 
material, and that I should be the first person ever to review 
them for the readers of a musical journal. 


My cylinders comprise so far only two, one containing planta- 
tion songs sung by a male quartet, and the other “ The Village 
Blacksmith, sung by J. W. Myers (?), Columbia Record.” I 
suppose I may now get the fever for collecting “‘ earlies,’’ and end 
by paying fabulous sums for choice cylinders. But probably 
other and earlier aspects of my collector’s mania—notably that 
apt-to-be-expensive one, Dickensiana—will come first and 
comfortably bankrupt me before I can be got at by any insidious 
new fandom. 


With the Bostonians 


I spent an enjoyable evening at the Boston “ Pops,” now in 


their 54th season. Koussevitzky conducts only the regular mid- 
October to early May sessions (four seasons, consisting of twenty- 
four Friday afternoons, the same number of Saturday evenings, 
and a dozen concerts divided between Monday evenings and 
Tuesday afternoons). Arthur Fiedler conducts the ‘‘ Pops,”’ which 
in programme are much like our “ Proms,” though at times still 
lighter—J. Strauss waltzes, occasional ‘‘ novelty’ pieces (one 
evening there was a piece entitled Swing Stuff, by McBride) ; 
and the evening I was there a ballet was given—Walter Piston’s 
The Incredible Flutist (Mr. Piston is on the musical staff at Harvard). 
Even when the stage is left free for the ballet, and the orchestra 
comes down on to the floor, there is room for two hundred tables, 
at which refreshments are served, and to which the waitress 
(dressed rather like a village maid in musical comedy) will bring 
you, ready wrapped to take home, any of the eighty-odd records 
made by the “‘ Pops” orchestra (a dollar for ten-inch, and a 
dollar and a half for twelve-inch discs). Not very much noise is 
made by the serving of refreshments, but the audience takes some 
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time to settle down after each piece is started. Mr. Fiedler does 
not wait for that, and it is rather odd to hear the first twenty or 
thirty bars of a work accompanied by pretty vigoruus talk and 
interval-sounds. 


Fiedler is not a showy conductor, and the orchestra on this 
occasion played in a straightforward style, without much subtlety. 
It occurred to me that there might be some deputies present. 
A couple of palpable slips were scarcely to be expected from 
regular members of the band that under Koussevitzky seems to 
be reputed the best in America frobably largely because it has 
been under one direction for so long. 


A Suggestion for a Release 


This concert was a benefit for the MacDowell Colony, a retreat 
for artistic and literary workers established by the widow of 
Edward MacDowell, the composer, on the spot where he used 
to work, at Peterborough, New Hampshire (a glorious State 
abounding in woods and lakes, of which, as it was affectionately 
shown to me by one of its great lovers, Hamilton Macdougall, 
I cherish the richest memories). The composer’s widow was at 
the concert, holding court and, after J. M. Sanroma’s powerful 
performance of her husband’s D minor piano concerto, receiving 
a standing ovation and a great bouquet of tulips. The concerto 
would surely make an attractive item for release here (Victor 
has done it over there). Those, especially, who like the Liszt and 
Tchaikovsky works would, I think, relish it, for it derives a good 
deal of its style and brilliance from. these excellent founts, as well 
as that of Schumann, and, in general, the mid-century romantic 
German springs at which the composer drank deep. 


American Lavishness 


As to gramophony, I was cheered to find so much enthusiasm 
and proofs of that American energy, goodwill and willingness to 
spend (even in times that are still depressed), which, every time I go 
there, increase my faith in the powers of that remarkable if some- 
times, to us, rather foreign—but how friendly-foreign !—people. 
I mentioned in my last notes the great diversity of historical and 
unusual records which are at the call of our American friends. A 
university professor told me he aims at having every worthwhile 
record in existence: a noble aim, not, in that land of marvels, 
entirely beyond hope. Rich men are still to be found, and if 
some of the money readily available for sports stadiums and 
business courses were to trickle into musical channels, he and his 
professional brethren would enrich the gramophone companies 
to a fine tune. We here are undoubtedly backward in our know- 
ledge of the range of recorded music, and I am afraid I see no 
likely remedy for that. The Americans are far ahead of us 
there, at least in their opportunities to study history through 
the disc. As to recording, a respected American friend writes 
about the dangers of imagining things not onthe disc. ‘‘ One hears 
only what one’s machine can reproduce. The effect may be quite 
different on another machine.” My fear is lest new 
aims may damage the truth and wholesomeness of perceptions 
and artistic purposes. The longer I listen the less really fresh or 
valuable significance do I find in recording that does violence 
to what the ear has after long years of testing and comparing 
come to accept as orchestral truths. But that attitude does not 
seek to obstruct new syntheses, so long as things don’t pretend to 
be what they aren’t. We don’t want ersatz goods. I see that 
Stokowski, who is working on a score for the Disney full-length 
film, Fantasia, had said: ‘‘ Motion pictures are the greatest art- 
form man has created... In Wagner’s Walkiire there are 
strange creatures—part human, part horse. The stage could 
never produce them, but the movies can do it without the least 
trouble.”’ I foresee protests from the Valkyrie troupe at this odd 
description of them ; but in so far as movies or records or any 
agency whatever can produce new artistic thrills, I’m all for 
enjoying them, so long as we continue to make distinctions 
between what is worth while and what isn’t, and between old 
truths and new technologies. 
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PROKOFIEV 


PLAYBOY OF MODERN MUSIC 
BY ALAN STOCKDALE 


page eee SERGEVITCH PROKOFIEV was born at Soluzevo, 
a department of Ekaterinoslav in South Russia on April 23rd, 
1891 (or, if the Julian calendar is used, April 11th). He therefore 
belongs to the generation which produced, among other out- 
standing composers, Hindemith, Honegger, Milhaud, Arthur 
Bliss, Kilpinen, Eugene Goossens and Germaine Tailleferre. His 
infancy was spent in the Ukraine where his precocity as composer 
and pianist was cultivated by his mother, an excellent amateur 
of the piano whose own favourite classics were Beethoven and 
Chopin. Parenthetically it may be remarked that despite the 
remarkable Overture on Hebrew Themes, an extremely clever and 
convincing Beerbohmish parody on racialism in music, which 
has caused some people to think that Prokofiev is a Jew, he is not : 
his father was pure Moscovite, and his mother’s family came from 
St. Petersburg. 

A gift for composition early manifested itself, when the 
youngster composed a Hindu Galop, and after his first visit to the 
Opera at Moscow he was so impressed by performances of Faust 
and Prince Igor that he was fired with the ambition to compose a 
full-length opera, and in due course produced a juvenile effort, 
The Giant. It is not strange then that at the age of ten young 
Prokofiev became a pupil in composition of Taneiev, and a year 
later of Gliere. The veteran Glazounov (whose position in Russia 
was analogous with that of Sir Charles Stanford in this country : 
he was the finest educator of composers in his day) examined the 
boy, and had him admitted to the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
torium, where he studied mainly with Liadov and Rimsky- 
Korsakov (composition) and Essipova (pianoforte). When 
Prokofiev first conducted the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, one 
of the players remarked to me, with something approaching 
bewildered surprise, that the Russian was a really competent 
conductor. There was really no cause for wonder since one of 
Prokofiev’s subjects in the Conservatorium curriculum was 
Tcherepnine’s conducting class, and he frequently took charge 
of the opera classes. 

From 1904 to 1909, Prokofiev was extremely prolific: but most 
of his output at this period was later destroyed. One of the very 
few ’prentice works which has survived is the orchestral Sinfonietta, 
written in 1905 shortly after graduation ; later it was revised 
and is published as Opus 48. In the following year his first 
pianoforte Concerto (Op. 10, in D flat) won for him the much 
coveted Rubinstein prize for composition, a distinction he later 
capped in 1914 by winning the same prize for pianoforte playing. 

His style was rapidly evolving from the Schumannesque 
pleasantries of this first concerto into the angular acerbities of 
the Scythian Suite, his earliest work to win for him international 
attention. This suite marks a psychological revolt from the lush 
exoticism of Scriabin and the subjective pessimism of Rach- 
maninov, the two composers who from 1909 to 1915 chiefly 
represented Russian musical thought apart from Stravinsky. 
The suite commanded the eager attention of Koussevitzky, who 
besides directing symphony concerts was also presiding genius 
of a publishing house established primarily to assist younger 
composers whose work would not normally appeal to commercial 
firms. A wealthy marriage had rendered the virtuoso conductor 
independent and free to indulge Western ideas absorbed during 
years of travelling abroad. m 

His publishing venture had a selection committee comprising 
Rachmaninov, Medtner, Ossovsky and Koussevitzky. Unfor- 
tunately this committee soon split into opposing ideological 
camps : log-roliing usurped the function of independent criticism, 
and Koussevitzky’s relations reached breaking point when his 
colleagues turned down Stravinsky’s Petrouchka when it was 


offered for publication. When Prokofiev’s suite was similarly 
rejected by the majority of the committee, Koussevitzky hesitated 
no longer. Severing his connection with the firm, he purchased 
Gutheil’s business for a quarter of a million roubles, and started 
a new policy of his own. First publication was the Scythian Suite. 

A few weeks after winning the Rubinstein pianoforte prize, 
Prokofiev came to London to discuss with Diaghilev a projected 
ballet. While Prokofiev was still a student, Diaghilev, combing 
Russia for young talent, met him on Siloti’s recommendation. 
The impressario inspected the score of the Suite, but while 
declining a ballet on this theme, suggested another scenario. 
It was to discuss this that Prokofiev came to London in June, 
1914, during the Russian ballet season at Drury Lane ; among the 
productions there he witnessed Stravinsky’s Nightingale. In the 
end he carried away a commission to write a comic ballet, on 
which he worked in 1915, the ballet Chout. 

The War upset all plans ; and production was shelved “ for 
the duration.”” Meanwhile the Scythian Suite was first performed, 
January, 1916, at St. Petersburg under Koussevitzky. Glazounov, 
present at the premiére, felt bound to show his disapproval of 
this musical anarchism, so he pointedly left the hall in the middle 
of the Suite. Prokofiev’s notoriety quickly spread abroad and in 
the same year we find our own Ernest Newman protesting against 
the iconoclasm of Prokofiev’s Piano Suite (Op. 10). Sir Henry 
peor first introduced Prokofiev’s music at the Proms in September 
1916. 

Back home in Russia the composer was working on the scores 
of the delectable Symphonie Classique, and a full-length opera, 
founded on Dostoyevsky’s The Gamblers, commissioned by the 
Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg, for production in March, 1917, 
a date later abandoned owing to the Kerensky rising. Later 
came the Bolshevik revolution of October ; Prokofiev’s excep- 
tional genius was admitted and in April, 1918, he conducted the 
Petrograd State Orchestra in the first performance of his most 
widely known work, the refined Symphonie Classique. 

In spite of earnest entreaties to remain, Prokofiev decided to 
quit Russia. With a loan from Koussevitzky, he decided to make 
for America by way of Japan and Honolulu. Fleeing through a 
country ravished with all the horrors of civil war, he managed in 
the end to get to Japan where he gave three concerts. From 
Honolulu he sailed for San Francisco, and arrived in New York 
September, 1918. In December he made his debut as soloist 
in his own Second Piano Concerto, playing at a concert of the 
newly organised Russian Symphony Orchestra. On the same 
programme was the Symphonie Classique. 

A commission to write an opera for Chicago Opera House came 
his way, and the greater part of 1919 was spent in writing The 
Love for Three Oranges. 1920 saw him in Europe where an encounter 
with Diaghilev in Paris revived interest in the ballet Chout, 
commissioned by the ballet director at the outbreak of war. 
Prokofiev lived for the next two years in Paris where Chout was 
first performed in May, 1920, and although not a great public 
success, it did much to focus attention on the composer, especially 
since The Love for Three Oranges was staged that autumn in 
Chicago, and the glittering Third Piano Concerto was first 
played in that city the same season. 

Since his return to Europe in 1922, when he settled in the 
Bavarian village of Oberammergau, his life has been a continuous 
chronicle of composing, concert-giving and conducting. Further 
ballets commissioned by Diaghilev (Pas d’acier and L’enfant 
prodigue) revealed such an awareness of the potentialities of ballet 
as an art-form that other ballet companies approached him for 
scores, particularly the dancer Serge Lifar, for whom Sur le 
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Borysthéne was written. Concert tours in Italy and U.S.A. with his 
wife marked the years 1926 and 1930, while 1933 and 1934 saw 
him back in Soviet Russia engaged in writing film music, and 
incidental music for plays, including some for a Bernard Shaw 
play. 

Far from being the typical dreamy, unmethodical drifter, 
beloved of the romantic novelist when depicting the musician as 
a character type, Prokofiev is as ruthlessly efficient as any of the 
American big business executives whom he in appearance rather 
resembles. He cherishes no illusions about the mystical nature of 
inspiration, but writes regularly and methodically like Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart before him. 

It is a pity that not a great deal of his big output has been 
recorded, since his is precisely the kind of art that calls for repeated 
hearing. Nevertheless enough is available on records to form 
the nucleus of a Prokofiev collection. 

The pianoforte was his earliest medium and he has evolved 
an idiomatic style of keyboard composition that is peculiarly 
his own. He himself is an incomparable master of the pianoforte, 
which accounts for the extreme effectiveness of all his writing for 
this instrument. The Third Concerto in C major is a vivid 
exemplar of his vigorous style ; sketched as early as 1917, it was 
not completed until 1921, when its. first performance secured 
for it a permanent niche in the gallery of virtuosic masterpieces 
in this genre. While making a great appeal to the innate exhibi- 
tionism of the star performer, it is something far greater than a 
vehicle for public showmanship, as even a cursory hearing of the 
records with Prokofiev (soloist) and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Coppola will reveal (H.M.V.). Along with the 
spell-binding cascades of glittering ornamental passages (all 
highly individual, however, and far removed from the conven- 
tionalities of Rubinstein, Saint-Saéns and Grieg) there is present 
a deep vein of nostalgic lyricism, particularly in the enchanting 
theme with variations that constitute the middle movement. 

Much of his music is incisively witty, the product of a keenly 
analytical mind alive to the absurdities of mankind. It is the 
work of a musical Voltaire or an Aldous Huxley of the tone-art. 
It is this astringent sense of the ridiculous always hovering around 
us that deceives many listeners into supposing Prokofiev to be 
nothing but a parodist. Contrariwise he is only a sophisticated 
satirist when the right occasion presents itself. When someone 
charged him with being without emotion he countered: ‘‘ That 
is nonsense! There must be emotion in music, otherwise the 
melody will not come to life.”? Instinct with restrained emotion 
(far removed from the hysterical outpourings that too often pass 
for emotion in Tchaikovsky and Scriabin) is the First Violin 
Concerto, available in a splendid recording by Szigeti and the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra under Beecham (Columbia). 
Here again a rather ironic mood emerges in the Scherzo (the 
scherzo marking is as characteristic of Prokofiev as nobilmente is of 
Elgar) but in the recent Second Violin Concerto (1935) the 
ironic element has utterly disappeared and the residue is a work 
of unsurpassed serenity. 

Symphonie Classique is in'a category of its own ; a perfect piece 
of highly organised orchestral invention, the H.M.V. recording 
done by Koussevitzky and the Boston Orchestra is one of the high 
peaks of recorded music. This conductor, more than any other, 
has identified himself with Prokofiev’s ideas, and his represents 
the ideal interpretation, an exquisite masterpiece in which there 
is no intrusion of the conductor’s personality. Prokofiev has 
always had the composer’s admiration for the superb artistry 
of Mozart and his neat craftsmanship, and this admiration extends 
to many of the minor classicists of the eighteenth century : hence 
his predilection for such forms as the Gavotte, Rigaudon, Minuet 
and others which he has frequently used. 

This symphony in the antique-classical genre is no fluke, nor 
has it anything in common with the deliberate Back-to-Bach 
movement which started somewhere in central Europe about 
1922 and has since raged among the younger composers like a 
vicious epidemic, producing in its train some of the most mis- 
begotten abortions of art ever inflicted upon innocent audiences. 
Prokofiev’s exquisitely proportioned masterpiece is something very 
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different from these ugly ducklings. The composer has himself 
explained: ‘‘ It is, in a certain way, the music of a sort of present 
day classical mind. It is intended to present again the point of 
view of a Mozart towards the symphonic form, since obscured 
by pretentious treatment. Naturally it must present the point 
of view of a Mozart who sees the world through the eyes of a 
man living in 1920.” 

In Chout and The Love for Three Oranges, the grotesque side of 
the composer seems to be to the fore, although it is only fair to 
say that the terrific exuberance of his rhythms is noticeable 
largely because so much contemporary music is without the 
joie de vivre which is part and parcel of Prokofiev’s psychological 
make-up. Originally designed in August, 1914, by Larionov 
and Massine, Chout was not produced until after the War when 
Diaghilev introduced it into his repertoire, by which time Massine 
had left the Russian ballet, and Prokofiev’s own style had changed. 
Nevertheless it is richly illustrative of that unrestrained comedy 
which persistently appears in his work. There is something of 
Shakespeare’s fools in Prokofiev’s story of the clown who hood- 
winked seven others. At the dress rehearsal the famous Spanish 
composer Manuel de Falla was present, and a remark that he 
passed sums up this masterly example of Rabelaisean music : 
“‘ It has something of the universality of man, despite its frank 
nonsense, which constitutes the dominant appeal of all great art.”’ 
A suite of six numbers extracted from the score of the ballet is 
available on Decca Polydor records, the orchestra being the 
Lamoureux under Albert Wolff. The finale, a furious piece of 
rhythmic perversity, has been recorded separately by the Gaston 
Poulet Orchestra (Parlophone). 

From the duplication of recordings it would appear that The 
Love for Three Oranges has excited most attention amongst all 
Prokofiev’s work. Possibly the cryptic title, with its futurist 
associations, is responsible for this succes de curiosité. The libretto 
is however adapted from an old comedy by Carlo Gozzi; the 
opera itself has not been seen on the stage apart from sporadic 
productions in Cologne, New York, and Chicago. The ‘‘ Sym- 
phonic Suite’ from this opera, played by the Orchestra Poulet 
on Parlophone records, and the “* March and Scherzo ”’ recorded 
by London Symphonic Orchestra under Albert Coates, and by 
the Boston Orchestra with Koussevitzky (H.M.V.) do not give 
the listener any inkling of the camposer’s vast dramatic talents. 

That these rank highly seems evident from the impression 
made on musicians by his other opera, The Gamblers, produced 
at the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, in 1929. Here in complete 
contrast to the fantastic bizarrerie of the other opera, we have a 
profound insight into the psychology of Dostoyevsky’s abnormal 
characters. Subjective introspection and morbid gloom are the 
predominant features of this opera. 

Not all music lovers react alike to Pas d’acier, one of the very 
last of Diaghilev’s successes produced: by Massine in 1927 after 
the Soviet style. Music idealising mechanical themes was highly 
fashionable a decade or so ago, and Le Pas d’acier is a musical 
impression of the mechanical abstractions involved in the five 
year plan ; it thus is akin to such works as Honegger’s Pacific 
261, Mossolov’s Steel Foundry, Shostakovitch’s Age of Steel, Kurt 
Weill’s Lindbergh’s Flight and George Antheil’s Ballet Mécanique. 
Keynote of the piece is the relentless pace of modern industry. 
Coates with the London Symphonic Orchestra has recorded a 
Suite (H.M.V.) noteworthy for strikingly vivid, even garish, 
orchestration and for the persistence of march rhythms which are 
an impressive part of the ballet. 

French H.M.V. has issued a batch of four discs including several 
of the lovely “‘ Visions Fugitives”? (Opus 22), the fairly recent 
** Sonatine Pastoral, Opus 59” and the brilliant ‘‘ Suggestion 
diabolique ” from the early group, Opus 4. 

So far these works mentioned represent, so far at least, the 
cream of Prokofiev’s recorded works. Most of them represent 
only his earlier, more experimental work. It would be instructive 
to have more recordings of later styles, such as the Violoncello 
Concerto (1934) the brilliant Overture on Russian Themes (1936), 
the Chant Symphonique (1934) and the ballet Romeo and Fuliet 


(1936). 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List) 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult) . Hungarian Dances 19 (B minor), 
zo (E minor) and 21 (E minor) (Brahms, arr. Dvorak), 
and Overture, Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart). H.M.V., 
DB3814 (12 in., 6s.). 

The rubato is, as one might expect, on the stiff, careful side, as 
almost always is our British style. It is all in good taste, of course, 
but sometimes I’d prefer less of that and a bit more devilment. 
For average likings, however, it is an entirely agreeable offering. 
The recording makes a smoother job of it than our foreign 
friends usually do, when recording abroad. Is it that our contrivers 
have so much to teach them, or do foreign ears enjoy some 
roughness and tang, some woodwind “ bloom,” or lack of it, 
that we (or, since one can only speak for oneself, 1) don’t ? The 
B.B.C. Orchestra is by no means perfect, especially in the wood- 
wind (as I gather has been sometimes evident in the recent 
Festival), but taking it all in all, its recorded work, and that of 
the L.P.O., please us about as well as recording is likely to ; and 
with Boult what you lose in thrills you make up in safety and 
comfort. He can give you a thrill, and he does it best, I think, in 
short movements. In long ones he is apt to let the pot go off the 
boil. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert): Selection, 
Orpheus in the Underworld (Offenbach). H.M.V., 
Cgrro (12 in., 4s.). 

One of the brightest of the series this conductor is making. 
There are excellent solo samples in abundance, purely recorded, 
and all the best of the tunes, sentimental, boisterous and piquant. 
In particular, the feathery phrasing in the fiddle tone (that of 
the gifted Mr. McCallum, I presume) is to be admired. Volume 
and good body are achieved without noisiness. An ideal summer- 
time recording in every respect. 


N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini): Overture, 
William Tell (Rossini). H.M.V., DA1695-6 (10 in., 8s.). 


Of this I have three white-label sides, two of them cracked, so 
to the pastoral pipings there is added a dot-and-carry-one effect 
like that of a distant demented jazz drummer, doomed evermore to 
tap in impossible syncopation. However, Wm. sounds well 
enough, though the pp. strings are a bit etiolated. The timps in the 
storm get in the front too much for my liking. It is jog-trotty 
enough already without having that element emphasized. The 
working up and down is fine. After this I float mentally through 
side 3, and come to ground on side 4, with tiddle-um tiddle-um 
tiddle-um tum-tum (as the sol-fa names don’t say, but ought to). I 
call this the ideal performance of the glorious riot. If a better 
can be proved to exist, I will, to expiate the boast, produce and 
personally appear in my singing-ballet on the subject of Tell, 
the crowning delight of which (Rossini’s doing, not mine) is 
Wm/’s addressing his son as ‘‘ Jemmy ” (surely the one entirely 
appropriate name for a person who has to have an apple shot off 


his head?) I grieve to inform you that Wm. Tell is completely 
mythical ; but the gorgeous life of the music more than makes up 
for the ghostliness of the hero. 


COLUMBIA 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): Concerto 
Grosso in G minor, Op. 6, No. 6 (Handel). Columbia, 
LX831-2 (12 in., 12s.). 

This (also known as No. 17) was briefly described on page 428 
of the issue of March, 1937. In the fugue there is a slight difference 
from my copy, bar seven having E flat D, D, instead of E flat 
E flat, D. 

This is according to the Philharmonica miniature score, 
recently issued in Dr. Orel’s edition (there is also a miniature by 
Eulenburg). One or two facts may be noted: the twelve works 
in Op. 6, published in 1740, were composed in five weeks ; Handel 
at first intended to add oboe parts, and got as far as the middle of 
this No. 6 before he dropped the idea. I find it difficult to think 
that a smoother, more cosy tone could be had on a disc than 
(for instance) that in the Musette. The harpsichord is but slightly 
heard, to my pleasure: the less of it, the better. The opening 
movement (which, with the fugue, is on the first side), is marked 
Larghetto e affettuoso. The tender musing (happy, or sad-sweet ?) 
is carried over into this third movement; there is a touch of 
affectionate cradling, rocking or dandling in that “ scots snap ” 
figure (short note followed by a long one : one quarter and three). 
Well says Leichtentritt: ‘‘ A masterpiece of idyllic music : a land- 
scape sunlit like a Claude Lorrain or a Corot.” The next side (3) 
is the middle section, in vigorous running style, which separates the 
two parts of the Musette. Note how the “ snap ”’ is not overworked : 
a rhythm such as this easily becomes tiresome. Lastly come the 
Allegro, with violin solo bits, and the dance with its tripleting. 
Speaking from memory, I am inclined to name this the best 
No. 6 I know. 


Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra (Harold 


Barlow): Surprise Symphony (Haydn). Columbia 
DX 929-31 (12 in., 12s.). Auto. DX. 8144-6. 

The orchestra early makes a good impression, in weight and 
shapeliness. Perhaps the more lightly scored string tone is a 
shade heavy, and the wind apt to overpower the strings. I 
noticed the symphony at fair length when the Berlin (Decca) 
recording came out, in April (p. 470). Mr. Barlow, unfortunately, 
increases the speed, so that he is going, near the end, at the pro- 
portion of about 19 to his 15 in the exposition. I can see no reason 
for this. The recording seems to make the string tone a trifle 
hard in a f, and rather dry in a p. The ideal—equal significance, 
warmth and variety of colour in all levels of tone—is very rarely 
attained, in any record. The quality of tone as we have it recorded 
seems best suited to the lusty minuet, but here again, some of the 
heavier wind makes massy sounds that are not quite in the 
proportion that memory tells one the score exhibits. The music 
is not quite clarified ; presumably the recording can be improved 
so as to produce a finer blend and balance. W.R.A. 
(Howells). 


Jacques String Orchestra (Jacques). Elegy 


Columbia DXo22 (12 in., 4s.). 


Herbert Howells is a quiet and retiring figure in English music 
and writes very little. But what he does write is of beautiful 
quality. Organists value his Three Psalm Preludes for their instru- 
ment and he has composed a lovely Salve Regina =nd Te lucis 
for the Westminster Cathedral Choir which are much admired. 
In the orchestral field his Procession and Puck’s Minuet have been 
played at the “‘ Proms.” 

This Elegy follows the plan of Procession in that it is the expression 
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of a single mood and no conventional contrast is provided. That 
mood is stated by the elegiac theme given out by the cello at the 
start and worked up to a sonorous and passionate climax on the 
first side. On the second side, instead of an attempt to pile 
Pelion on Ossa, Howells infuses a note of restrained sorrow into 
the music, the muted strings and sad echoes of phrases sounding 
lovely. Thus a true contrast is made within the one mood. 

The string writing is resourceful and the performance under 
Reginald Jacques (who has just been made a Mus. Doc. 
honoris causa) excellent. Dr. Jacques is giving us a very pleasant 
selection of music off the beaten track and it seems always to be 
admirably recorded. A.R. 


PARLOPHONE 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Abendroth) : 
(Sibelius). Parlophone E11418 (12in., 4s.). 


Finlandia 


A satisfying recording, giving the full roundness and body of 
the slow opening, which is deployed in impressive solemnity, 
without offering the very fullest volume that recording is capable 
of. This seems to be a good record for steel ; indeed, I think it 
needs it. The brass is not quite as fat as in real life. The steady 
control, absence of bulges, and the equality of the performance 
produce a well balanced and sufficiently firm, clear effect ; but 
those who prefer the utmost brilliance (using the word in its 
common, and incomplete, significance) may like to hear otier 
recordings (I listed most of them in June, page 11). 


E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra (Ferrero). Moment Musical, 
Op. 94, No. 3. (Schubert, arr. Zandonai) ; and Dreaming 
(Schumann, arr. Zandonai). Parlophone R2689 (10 in., 3s.). 


The Schumann is the old Trdumerei, in so many performances 
of which it would be impossible, if one did not know its time, 
to gather it. This conductor (described on the record as ‘‘ Mo 
Willy Ferrero”) treats the music graciously, in broad lines of 
phrasing, with no more than a pleasing number of tiny pressures 
and “ expressive’ touches. The Schubert begins (minor key : 
in twos, against plucked strings) doh, doh ray, doh, te, me. The two 
pieces make a pretty pair of subdued string-tone soothers, such 
as might befit the mood of reflection, or serve as Pope’s antidote : 
** Ifin the breast tumultuous joys arise, Music her soft assuasive 
voice applies.” 


DECCA 


Boyd Neel Orchestra : Ricercare (Bach, arr. Lenzewski). 
Decca, Kgo03 (12 in., 4s.). 


This example of Bach-arranging makes amends for the rest, 
being a wholly worthy presentation upon strings of a fugue which 
Bach originally extemporised for Frederick the Great, when he 
visited the king, after repeated invitations, in 1747. Bach after- 
wards wrote out this and another fugue he played for Frederick, 
adding several other treatments of a theme which the king had 
given him. He neatly entitled the collection (which we know as 
the Musical Offering—Das musikalisches Opfer) “‘ Regis Jussu Cantio 
et Reliqua Canonica Arte Resoluta,”’ the initial letters spelling 
** Ricercar,” the name given to the fugueing style of pre-Bach 
days. This fugue lives well on the strings, for it has no particular 
keyboard connotation, and the number of its parts makes a 
string arrangement grateful, in clarity and richness. It is not 
one of those with the greatest weight of feeling, but it is easy to 
listen to because there is a good deal of variety in its ideas, fresh 
figures being frequently introduced. It is not very long, and, 
thus varied, makes an admirable example of what may be called, 
without any meaning of “‘ dullness,” the more severe side of 
Bach’s scholarship. We may note the leavening part that the 
gently chromatic element (heard in the subject) plays when, 
every now and then, a little tautening of the texture seems 
indicated. 
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Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Symphony in B flat (J. C. 
Bach). Decca, M486 (10 in., 3s.). 


The recorded tone is a trifle shrill. One has to think of both 
music and tone in long terms : does one want to live for ever 
with it ? Though the life and brightness are good, the true colours 
of strings are not all here. The music is cheerful, superficial— 
not J.C. at his best. One disc containing three movements is 
cheerful enough ; but if one had to listen to this all day— 
say instead of J.S.—? One of the best brief introductions to J.C. 
is that by Dr. Stein, in the miniature Eulenburg scores, which 
contain four of his works. This short-lived ‘‘ London” Bach 
(1735-1782) is well described as “‘ master of the galant style,” 
sweetening his German qualities with some Italian sunshine. 
That rococo style means little to us ; when we go back to our 
orchestral Mozart, it is not so much for his gallantry as to absorb 
his deeper intimations. J.C. had much to do with the emergence 
of the other side, though, and if the main interest of such music 
as this is likely to be for students of origins, it may be recommended 
as about the lightest type of piece under the name “‘ symphony ” 
that you can find before Mozart showed once for all how to do 
the trick in Eine kleine. The fine-taster will particularly enjoy 
putting on the one after the other, and getting a delightful lesson 
in the difference between master and pupil. W.R.A. 


Frederick Grinke (violin) and Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
(Boyd Neel). Violin Concerto in D minor (V. Williams). 
Decca X248-9 (12 in., 12s.). 


Dr. Vaughan Williams has sensibly consented to change the 
title of his Concerto Accademico to the description given above, for 
his music is a good deal further from what we mean by academic 
than is Brahms’ Students’ Festival Overture, misleadingly also given 
that title. 

He has in fact written a Concerto da camera in the form, exteriorily, 
of the Vivaldi type, but in harmonic language very much his own; 
while the reason for the original description lies in the fact, 
perhaps, that he “‘ discusses little problems of modern counter- 
point with a melodic figuration suggestive of the classic age of 
violin-writing.”’ 

How Vaughan Williams solves his problems will be a matter 
of interest to the student alone and I strongly recommend him— 
and, indeed, others—to borrow the score if possible! (I have 
just noticed it costs fifteen shillings—please give us a miniature, 
Oxford Press !) 

The work, first performed in November 1925, is dedicated to 
Jelly d’Aranyi and opens with a typical bluntness of statement : 
a bucolic theme (No. 1), full of un-academic fifths, scored for 
solo violin, entering on the first beat, and two violins, viola, 
cello, and bass. Here, as elsewhere, the major sixth (B natural) 
on the tonic of the key, of which Ireland is also so fond, makes an 
appearance. A brief cadenza leads presently to a second and more 
graceful theme (E minor with again the raised sixth) marked 
leggiero for the soloist, pizzicato for the accompanying strings. 

The composer’s contrapuntal pre-occupation shows when this: 
theme (No. 2) is given to the viola with a counter-theme derived 
from No. 1-on the solo violin. Then No. 2 passes to the first violin 
and the counter-theme to the lower strings. It is to be noted that 
the counterpoint is not of the Hindemith non-fitting type, even 
though it may engender some uncompromising dissonances. 

A new phrase (No. 3) in double stopping (sixths, fifths, third, 
seventh, etc.) for the soloist follows, to be answered by No. 1 
in the orchestra. With this theme the exposition is complete and 
development begins. Violas start with a hint of No. 1 and second 
violins present yet another. A charming episode of a pastoral 
character is inserted here (first violin and cello: soloist, passage 
work) with one lovely moment for massed strings descending. 
The side concludes with a short cadenza. Part 2 opens (solo 
violin, viola and cello pizzicato) with a semi-fugal treatment of 
No. 2, after which another statement of No. 3 leads to the 
recapitulation. There is a swift and a neo-modal ending. 

The exquisite adagio is scored for violin solo, cello solo, first and 
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second violins, viola, celli tutti (four players) and bass (all but the 
soloists muted). I shall not describe it in analytical terms as in 
the case of the first movement—enormously interesting though it 
is to the musician—but rather say it is in the mood of the composer’s 
Pastoral Symphony, and full of what Mr. Dickinson, in his 
little booklet on Vaughan Williams (Musical Pilgrim series, 
Oxford Press) so well describes as “‘ the kind of breathless adora- 
tion one associates with the quiet spaciousness of the country.” 

One phrase of the arabesque for the violin soloist recalls the first 
movement of Flos Campi (one of Vaughan Williams’ loveliest 
works), where the oboe sings of the longing for the beloved 
(amore langueo—the words are taken from the Song of Solomon). 
I think listeners will mentally hear the voice of the oboe behind the 
soloist’s part all through the first part of this movement. 

The theme of contrast (I must describe this!) is a simple 
ascending passage in the Dorian mode for the soloist, immediately 
and softly imitated by the first violin, and then bursting into 
lovely blossom. It is accompanied by a murmuring figure on the 
second violin. The effect of this is indescribably lovely. After a 
passionate climax this tranquil passage comes again and concludes 
the movement, after a short cadenza. One instrument follows 
another, until all are flying gently up into the air, seeming to 
carry us with them. 

The last movement (presto) ruthlessly destroys this ecstatic 
mood. It is scored in the normal way and opens, double forte, 
with a theme taken in part from the composer’s opera Hugh the 
Drover. The gigue-like theme (scherzando) succeeding this noisy 
start is much more to my liking. But notice, if you can, the three 
lines of counterpoint before the repeat of the opening ; violins 
have the gigue, the viola Hugh the Drover, and a new figure, 
used later on a good deal, competes, with the others, on the basses ! 
In addition we are given a nice bit of canonic writing (solo violin— 
viola, second violin, first violin). 

The ending is quite unexpected. The music has quietened 
down to double piano. Then the solo violin plays a whole page of 
a cadenza in strict time with only the basses sustaining a unison. 
In the last bars the tonality wavers backwards and forwards, 
F sharp, F natural, F sharp (she loves me, she loves me not !) 
but decides on F natural for six beats. Then a very soft D for 
everybody ends this engrossing and delightful work. 

Frederick Grinke is the excellent soloist and the performance 
seems to me admirable in spirit and feeling and, on the whole, 
very well recorded. Here and there there is some slight roughness 
of tone (not wholly inappropriate to the subject matter at the 
particular points) and occasionally the solo violin whistles a bit 
in the upper regions. 

But I am too grateful for the issue of this lovely work to want to 
dwell on points of criticism: and instead of discussing, even if 
there were space, Vaughan Williams’ creative career, I must 
refer readers to Basil Hogarth’s long and admirable article in the 
July 1936 GramopHong, to Mr. Dickinson’s booklet, and to two 
others by Frank Howes in the same series (Oxford Press). My 
excuse for this long review is that none of the above actually 
discusses the Violin Concerto. A.R. 

P.S.—I have usually followed Vaughan Williams’ score in 
using the singular in describing the instrumentation. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Melichar): Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor (Bach, arr. Melichar). Decca, LY6162 


(12 in., 4s.). 


A shrillish, rushed job, with in places an effect rather as if 
Melichar had invented an orchestral machine comparing with 
the regular orchestra as the cinema organ does with the real 
organ. In spite of his bright (often sticky) orchestration, the 
effects don’t come off well. The top-heaviness is rather notice- 
able. The responsive bits near the end are too quick and jumpy. 
The thing doesn’t hang together: all bits and pieces. Partly, 
it is the effect of excessive speed, and partly of the unequal 
orchestration. I’m getting tired of the things done to Bach. Too 
often we have the thinner Bach made to sound even drier than 
he need, or the really great Bach knocked about. The best 
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thing that could happen would be a close season during which 
we should either hear him in as nearly as possible the original 
form, or just listen to him with the inward ear and the memory. 
Then we should be not only refreshed when we came back to 
our concert round, but also better attuned to estimate our Bach- 
Somebody and Bach-at-any-price. 


Berlin Opera House Orchestra (W. Beutler): Overture, 
Maritana (Wallace, arr. Altist). Decca, LY6168 (12 in 4s.). 


The orchestration could certainly do with a bit of fattening. 
In this form, though still rather blarty, the recording readily 
and acceptably makes its simple blood-and-thunder and pedestrian 
sentimental effects, to which generations of pier bands have 
accustomed us. The “sensation”? music is obviously derived 
from Weber, and some of the other tunes from the Bellini-Donizetti 
school. It is not often realised by most of those who enjoy the 
tunes how directly Wallace, Balfe and their fellows helped them- 
selves to current Italian and German successes. In 1845 the mix- 
ture was just right for English tastes, which had been well trained 
on (largely) the Italian model. If anyone who knows something 
of the mid- and later-nineteenth century repertory of choral 
pieces (particularly those for men) will play over a few operas of 
the early century, he will see what I mean. There used to be a 
recorded duet from J Puritani which is the very spit of dozens of 
popular male-choir pieces still much performed, especially in 
Wales. All these were consciously or unconsciously derived from 
it and its like. . 


Berlin Opera House Orchestra (Kormann) : Grotesque and 
Czardas (Kormann). Decca, PO5138 (10 in., 3s.). 

The Grotesque is rather on the lines of a good many popular 
** patrols ” such as seaside bands play. The orchestration is not 
distinctive, and the recording gives it a slightly rough edge, which 
perhaps does no harm to this kind of rough-and-ready unoriginal 
stuff. The other piece goes the way of many such, by turn wild 
and dreamy. Here the writing comes off on the disc more effectively. 


Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra (P. van Kempen) : Over- 
ture, Kathchen von Heilbronn (Pfitzner), and Overture, 
Figaro (Mozart). Decca, LY6163, 4 (12 in., 8s.). 


Pfitzner’s piece takes three sides. This composer, now seventy, 
seems to have developed a small cult of reverent followers. He 
early had strong nationalist ideas, was opposed to much of the 
post-Wagner-Strauss music, and seems to have a mystical turn. 
This music, I see, was written for a play by Kleist, the patriotic- 
romantic writer of a century earlier, who shot himself. The 
composer’s Op.17, it was produced thirty years ago. Knowing 
nothing of the drama (possibly it is about the events around 
1630, when the League of Heilbronn played its part in those 
dismal struggles of kings and religious folk), one can only mark, 
with very fair enjoyment, the progress of this music, which seems 
to be considerably episodic, to cling around the Wagner-Strauss 
skirts, and to produce some quite good impressive workings, such 
as one can well imagine being highly effective in conjunction 
with stage excitement. There is a turn of individual style, too 
(cf. the middle side), in melodic decoration. On side 3 the trumpet 
calls, and we can imagine warlike triumph ; I can also imagine 
better orchestration, and rather more brilliant playing. There is 
nothing really original in the music, and some of its strains (e.g. 
those on the last half side) sound pretty tritely sentimental now. 
I don’t know much else of Pfitzner’s apart from some bits of 
Palestrina ; I imagine he is a bit of a throw-back, as far as his 
romantic-national stuff goes, to the post-Weber mid-nineteenth- 
century German type, somewhat thickened by natural stodginess. 

The Mozart overture is a fair sample of average neatness, but 
not more. The finest points of rhythmic poise are scarcely 
assured. We might, for instance, have more elegant take-ups 
in the woodwind, and a more exciting phrase-working-up in the 
strings, and there is a sluggish wind entry just past the middle, 
after the strings’ use of the opening figure. The tone seems to be 
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nicely recorded, in general, but I shouldn’t call anything about 
it superfine ; and in this overture, of all, nothing less than the 
superfine is good enough. 


Borowsky and Lamoureux Orchestra (Bigot): Piano 
Concerto in F minor (Bach, arr. Busoni). Decca, LY6154 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Bach-Busoni: Word of doubt, Too often letting J.S. out; I 
should like a monograph on this topic, fuller than Dent’s treat- 
ment of Busonismus, in his Life. The passion for arranging 
ought to be inquired into. This record doesn’t greatly exhilarate, 
though the Busoni element is slight. It sounds as if everybody 
were going at it conscientiously, trying hard not to do anything 
more to Bach. The orchestra is rather metallic. The piano tone 
comes out better, but the player’s style keeps up a mechanistic 
feeling. The playing is too much of a muchness. You can play 
with composer and music, and not hurt anybody. This square- 
cut style takes the fun out of Bach : not that there is very much 
in the F minor. But that first movement should persuade, not 
assert. The slow movement needs to sing more. I think the 
recorders could do better. When the tone gets above mf it is not 
well in line with the rest ; e.g. last few notes of the Largo. The 
tone-levels don’t seem to be balanced and blended as they ought 
to be. The fiddles need a broader, better quality in their short 
notes. They are on the scratchy, scrappy side. 

Like a fair amount of the bustling Bach, the first and last 
movements don’t mean very much to some folk. The slow one, 
if played so as to bring out the values of the phrase-shapings, 
and listened to with ideas about what Bach meant by his patterns, 
could come off more significantly than it does here. The whole 
thing makes me think of “ musicology ”’ as (in part) it’s coming 
to be practised in the States by some of the German scholars who 
have gone there. They have lost humanity in their delvings. 


W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Eileen Joyce (piano): Intermezzo, Op. 117. No. 2 (Brahms) 
and Novelette, Op. 21, No. 6. Parlophone, E11417 (12in., 4s.). 


The Brahms was done by Backhaus in February 1937 together 
with No. 1 of this opus (H.M.V. DB2805). This was an excellent 
performance but I think Miss Joyce gives one of as high a quality. 
The key (B flat Minor) is omitted on the label. What I said of 
Backhaus may well stand for her rendering, “‘ exquisite tone 
and a tender regret in the playing that is infinitely touching.” 

Apart from one charming tune the sixth Novelette, in A Major, 
is not very satisfactory Schumann. Beginning with “ minim 
equals 72” the time of each section is increased to 88 until the 
eriginal tempo is reverted to on the last page. Somehow, however, 
this device is ineffective and the multiplicity of thematic material 
makes for a restlessness which seems pointless. The piece evidently 
appeals to Miss Joyce and her warm tone and rhythmic 
alertness do all that can be done to make the music tell. The 
recording is admirable. 
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*Brailowsky (piano): Sonatain B minor, Op. 58 (Chopin) : 
H.M.V. DB3700-2. Auto DB8688-g0 (12 in., 18s.). 

If ever so frivolous a question were asked in a musical examina- 
tion as ‘ when is a sonata not a sonata?” the answer might 
well be given, “‘ when it is by Chopin ” : except that, of course, 
sonata form has little real existence outside the text books. Finck 
considers that “‘ Chopin’s habitual neglect of sonata form, instead 
of being a defect, reveals his rare artistic subtlety and gran- 
deur ” on the grounds that the psychology of the sonata form is 
false. ‘‘ Men and women,” he says “‘ do not feel happy for ten 
minutes as in the opening allegro of a sonata, then melancholy for 
another ten minutes as in the following adagio, then frisky as in 
the scherzo, and finally impetuous for ten minutes as in the 
finale.”” Even if sonatas always conformed to this pattern Finck’s 
criticism ignores the proper relation between a work of art and 
its audience. Nor is it really to the point that Beethoven, for 
example, would have done wonders with the fine first theme of 
Chopin’s opening movement, allegro maestoso, which is little more 
than a preliminary flourish before the main business of the 
movement, the lovely D major theme, and serves as the outer 
hard shell of the nut. This nut is really a nocturne in itself, “an 
aubade, a nocturne of the Morn,” as Huneker calls it. A friendly 
reader has accused me of not fully appreciating the flights of 
fantasy in Chopin but I can assure him I wholeheartedly sur- 
render myself to this exquisite tune, the divinely tender phrase 
that follows it, and the sudden burst of sheer joy that concludes it. 

For these pages I would sacrifice many “ classical” sonatas. 
The nocturne theme furnishes the best part of the short develop- 
ment section and Chopin discards any formal recapitulation in 
order to reach it again as quickly as possible. I wish he had not 
thought it necessary to throw in some six bars of sheer padding as 
a sop to convention at the close of the movement. 

The light and airy scherzo, molto vivace, is followed by a darkly- 
lit and subdued trio, rhythmically rather subtle. This makes an 
excellent foil to the clear-cut scherzo. The slow movement, largo, 
has been criticised for its commonplace melody and jerky accom- 
panying bass figure and no doubt in the hands of insensitive 
pianists it might merit that description. As Brailowsky plays it, 
however, there is no jerkiness in the bass, which he handles with 
exquisite tact, and the melody, if not on a level with the second 
subject of the first movement, sounds far from commonplace. After 
this opening, Chopin seems to fall into a dream, and one which I 
personally do not feel a moment too long as played here. How 
intensely poetical the little codetta phrase is. I was listening to this 
movement just after a day in which aeroplanes had roared over- 
head from morning till night. It brought one a wonderful sense 
of peace and calm. 

Less remarkable than the amazing conclusion to the B flat 
sonata the finale, presto non tanto, a whirling tarantella of a move- 
ment, makes an exciting finish to the work. 

The accompaniment to the well-marked theme is elaborated 
on each of its appearances. First quavers in groups of three, then 
in groups of four, and finally in “ galloping ’’ groups of six semi- 
gaa These are separated by exquisitely wrought passage 
work. 

A well known professor of the Vienna Conservatoire put this 
sonata at the head of all Chopin’s compositions for technical 
difficulty, no doubt with this movement in mind. It certainly 
takes a pianist of the first order to play it as it should be played. 
Brailowsky’s performance makes light of the difficulties and is a 
wonderful blend of strength and grace (in the rapid leggiero 
passage work). His rhythmic sense is superb (listen well to the 
bass where the music goes into E flat major) and the only small 
point of criticism to be made, is that the loud downwards runs 
might have sounded a bit clearer. In the scherzo his clean 
sparkling playing is a delight. But the outstanding delight of the 
recording is the pianist’s lovely singing touch both in the cantilena 
of the first movement and in the slow movement. His rubato is so 
beautifully judged that one is not conscious of it—which is as it 
should be—and I applaud his refusal to hurry the long middle 
section of the slow movement. 

Some readers will remember how Percy Grainger’s recording of 
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this sonata electrified us some years ago. Both that recording 
(Columbia L1695-7) and Cortot’s (H.M.V. DA1333-6) are still 
on the catalogues and perhaps there will be an opportunity to 
compare them later on. Such a comparison can only be in regard 
to interpretation, for the present recording is not only much more 
recent but of great excellence, particularly in the second and 
third movements. The outer movements could have done with 
rather more depth of tone at strenuous moments. 


Gieseking (piano) : Pagodes and L’Isle Joyeuse (Debussy). 
Columbia LX830 (12 in., 6s.). 


Gieseking has already given us the other two numbers of 
Debussy’s Estampes, Soirée dans Grenade (LX480) and Jardins sous 
la pluie (LB52). I found his playing of the first of these pieces too 
strepitous, but W.R.A., who reviewed the second one, thought the 
tone and interpretation could not be bettered : which is, of course, 
the general view in the concert hall when Gieseking plays Debussy. 
The earlier disc must have been recorded under unfavourable 
circumstances of some kind, for I entirely agree with W.R.A.’s 
view about Jardins sous la pluie, and now the pianist gives a lovely 
interpretation of Pagodes, one of the best pieces Debussy ever wrote. 

Cortot rightly says ‘‘ from the very first notes of the care-free, 
yet firm and forceful rhythm, which is used to decorate the slender 
design with its succession of fourths, thirds, and seconds, above 
motionless held notes in the syncopated accompaniment, his 
unique genius for suggestion awakens in the listener a trance-like, 
delicious longing for this clear, luminous country where gentle 
rites and traditional dances mingle with festivals of peach- 
trees. . . .” One is drawn to make a picture of one’s own, so 
evocative and suggestive is the music. Moved by a gentle breeze 
the little bells on the pagoda roofs softly ring while the worshipping 
people listen to the chant of the priests below. That was what 
Gieseking’s lovely, delicate playing made me see. 

Estampes were written in 1903 ; Ravel’s Laidonerette, Impératrice 
des Pagodes from Ma Mere I’ Oye, 1908, was evidently written under 
the influence of the earlier work. On the other hand Ravel’s 
Jeux d’eau (1901) as obviously influences L’Isle Foyeuse (1904), 
a musical illustration of Watteau’s Embarquement pour Cythére. 
It is an interesting fact that the model in each case is a better 
work than its “‘ copy.” Laidonerette seems stiff and formal in com- 
parison with the beautiful fluidity and delicacy of .Pagodes, and 
much the same may be said of the other two pieces. L’Isle Foyeuse 


is indeed ‘‘ peculiarly hard-set ”? as Mr. Lockspeiser remarks, a ° 


quality certainly not to be associated with Watteau. The final 
climax of joy seems, for Debussy, even rather commonplace. 

Perhaps Debussy’s true genius was somewhat inhibited by the 
virtuoso writing to which he committed himself. Gieseking’s 
performance is brilliant and compelling with the tone kept 
rather on the small side. The recording is not quite so satisfactory 
here. The record is worth buying for the enchanting Pagodes 
alone. 


Kentner (piano): Valse, from “Facade” (Walton) ; 
Berceuse in F sharp major, Op. 11, No. 1 (Liapounow). 
Columbia DXo32 (12 in., 4s.). 


I never went to hear Walton’s music to Facade, as the idea of 
Edith Sitwell’s poems being recited through a megaphone to 
musical accompaniment did not strike me as amusing. No doubt 
that was my loss. W.R.A. reviewed the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra’s recording of a suite made up from this music (H.M.V. 
C2836-7) in the May, 1936 GRAMOPHONE and gave there some 
account of the work as a whole. The explosive and jerky Valse, 
played wittily by Kentner, is a mildly amusing caricature of the 
typical “ concert-waltz,” or those garnished versions of Strauss 
waltzes which some pianists affect and welcome. 

The reverse is a complete contrast. 

Liapounow is, I think, a name new to gramophone catalogues 
and perhaps to many readers. He has been called a musical 
grandson of Glinka and the heir of Balakireff and has the reputa- 
tion of writing piano music of great difficulty. This little fairy-tale 
of a Berceuse must be an exception. It has a folk-song like tune, 
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delicately decorated and is altogether simple and charming. 
Kentner plays it with most artistic restraint and refinement of 
tone and the recording is excellent. Will he not continue explora- 
tions in this field ? A recording of Liadoff’s Biroulki, Op. 2, 
for example, which he would do brilliantly, would be delightful. 


Stross String Quartet. Quartet in A major, Op. 18, No. 5 
(Beethoven). Decca LY6165-7 (three 12 in., 12s.). 


I reviewed the Lener Quartet’s performance of this quartet at 
some length in the June 1937 GRAMOPHONE and must now draw 
attention to a further recording by the Calvet quartet (Telefunken) 
which I have not heard. The E.M.G. Bulletin speaks well of this 
last: and both organisations, unlike the Lener Quartet, get the 
first movement onto one side, backed by the Minuet. 

Apparently the Calvet version “ runs in so close to the centre 
that it is difficult to reproduce properly at the end.”’ This is not 
the case with the Stross recording, and it must be mentioned that 
these records are less expensive. My previous experience of the 
Calvet quartet would lead me to prefer the Stross in any case, 
though the performance is not on the level of the Lener recording 
(Col. LX611-13). The playing is neat and spirited but the tone 
of the leader is small and he makes very little differentiation 
between a forte and a piano, so that the limited dynamic range 
rather dwarfs Beethoven. Sometimes, also, the cello is unduly 
weak. I liked best the tempo and feeling of the Minuet. Notice in 
this movement the wonderful passage in C sharp minor, a bar’s 
silence, and then the recapitulation of the Minuet in a A major. 
The fourth variation of the slow movement lacks emotional depth 
and the beauty of the harmonic colouring is not fully realised, 
but the splendid fifth variation is well done. If Wagner did not get 
his idea for the diminution of the Mastersingers theme (the 
apprentices mocking the reverend gentlemen) from here I’d eat 
my hat ! The sequences, too, are thoroughly Meistersingerish. 

There is an extraordinarily interesting passage in the finale 
(second subject, bars 36-94) which not only recalls a similar one 
in the finale of the Sonata Pathétique, but also one in the finale of 
Mozart’s A Major quartet (K.464) which it closely resembles. 
Since the whole work is “‘ a veritable act of homage to the spirit 
of Mozart ” the imitation may be deliberate. 

Those who have not got and cannot afford the Lener recording 
should hear this one. I particularly recommend the second 
movement (LY6166). 

Beethoven’s Op. 18 quartets are most loveable works and one 
would welcome modern recordings of those of them which exist 
in unsatisfactory versions. 


Philharmonic String Trio. Trio for violin, viola and cello. 
(Francaix). Decca, F7053-4. (two 10 in. 4s.). 


Francaix’s Trio, the link between the two other works, Bach’s 
Ricercare (Kg03) and Webern’s Trio (Kg04) put out by Decca as 
showing “‘ an aspect of the development of musical form, style, 
and thought during the past 200 years,” is in the style familiar to 
those who know the run of his thought. It is well summed up in 
this phrase: “‘ he has nothing very important to say, but says 
it in a captivating manner.” Mr. Denis Wood in a sympathetic 
review of Francaix’s Concertino (1932) (Telefunken E2175: 
November, 1938, GRAMOPHONE) thinks he is destined to become 
one of the great names of French music. I am sure Mr. Wood 
has better evidence than the Concertino and the Trio to go upon, 
for these works are light-weight : and much more than technical 
ability—of which Francaix has any amount—and high spirits 
will need to be forthcoming. However the composer is now only 
in his twenty-seventh year so he has plenty of time, but I imagine 
he will have to fight hard against a natural facility. 

The first movement of this little work, allegretto vivo, chatters 
along in a busy and engaging way but the scherzo following is a 
bit of a damp squib—it never quite gets off the ground. The last 
two movements are frankly popular in feeling. The first, andante, 
is based on a charmingly nostalgic fragment of tune and ends 
delightfully ; and the rondo is a witty affair with a mock-senti- 
mental episode to contrast with the fanfare-like tune. The 
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dissonance powder is well mixed into the harmonic jam and will 
not disturb the weakest digestion. 

The excellent performance shows off well the surprising volume 
of sound the composer draws from his three strings and the variety 
of effects he contrives. On the whole the recording is good, if a 
little dry on the last side. The second record (F7054) should 
not be missed. 


Kathleen Washbourne String Trio, Kathleen Washbourne 
(violin), Winifred Copperwheat (viola), William Pleeth 
(cello). String Trio, Op. 21 (Webern). Decca, Kgo04 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Such reviews of the Webern Trio as I have seen show a not 
unnatural disinclination to commit themselves, though the fact 
that posterity may make fun of what we write to-day does not 
seem to me to matter at all. On the other hand it is not helpful 
for reviewers, however much they may dislike this work, to make 
fun of it and I am sorry to see a writer whose ability I respect 
comparing the effect of the music to “three chimpanzees of 
average simian intelligence endeavouring to revive memories of 
a visit to the Wigmore Hall.” (The analogy is a poor one any- 
way!) The face that looks out at us from the score of the Trio 
(Philharmonia score : Boosey and Hawkes) is not that of a 
chimpanzee, but of a serious musician: our approach to his 
work must also be serious. The views of the thousands of people 
who will go to stare and giggle at Epstein’s ‘“‘ Adam ” when it is 
shown at Blackpool this summer are worth nothing as criticism, 
and it is constructive criticism we are concerned with here. 

Webern’s string trio, written in 1927, was played at the Inter- 
national Festival of Contemporary Music held at Sienna in 1928, 
and obtained a by no means wholly favourable reception. Yet 
the music follows the ordained path chosen by the composer—one 
that should have been known to this audience—though it runs to 
greater length than most of his compositions to that date. 


He employs the greatest freedom of melody, harmony, and 
rhythm and a “concentrated expressionism” which not only 
involves most arduous rehearsals but needs highly concentrated 


listening from the audience. Cecil Gray says: “ if Schénberg is 
the Lenin of atonalism, and Berg the Stalin, Webern is the 
Trotsky—the most whole-hearted, consistent, thorough-going and 
intransigent exponent of the pure doctrine of the Master .. . 
even Schénbergian atonalism is too wide a field for Webern ; 
he seems to suffer from a kind of artistic agorophobia and seeks 
to confine himself within the narrowest possible limits in every 
respect . . . within the limits to which he chooses to confine 
himself, however, he achieves a singular perfection, a rare, 
subtle, exquisite, and tenuous beauty of a highly personal order, 
but not even his warmest admirers are likely to claim for it that 
it is destined to be the music of the future.” I do not agree with 
one sentence in this admirable judgment. Webern does not, I 
think, suffer from agorophobia. His Op. 1 is a Passacaglia for a 
large orchestra, a full-scale work. But he afterwards, as W. 
McNaught says, “‘ alone conceived the idea that modernism is an 
art of the miniature.” And, also, I feel that he is trying to do what 
the Chinese and Japanese poets, in a different way, so often do, 
to concentrate their emotions in the smallest possible place. 

The music is not in the least (so I think) unintelligible. There 
is some thematic development, there are sequences, points of imita- 
tion and so on. The disconcerting elements lie in the great 
angularity of the melodic line and its fragmentary nature; and 
in the incessant alternation of pizzicato and arco. Only those in 
thrall to regular metre will be bothered by the frequent time- 
changes. 

When the composer resigns his title as master of the pianissimo 
expressivo I feel less happy. His loud passages have an air of 
exacerbation about them which is distressing. For this reason the 
first movement—sehr langsam—is the most readily assimilable. 
Even hostile critics should find moments of true expressiveness 
here—for example bars 22-25. 

It is no use discussing the music analytically. It is not to be 
explained but felt, and those who cannot tune in to the prevailing 
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idiom must pass it by. Others may be repelled at first but at a 
third or fourth hearing obscurities will clarify and the deeply 
sincere intention of the composer become more evident. 

The first movement and the introduction to the second move- 
ment (sehr getragen und ausdruckvoll—very sustained and expressive) 
are on Part I. The second movement Zart bewegt—delicately 
moving—occupies Part II. A little book on “ This Modern 
Stuff” (Duckworth 3/6) by Gerald Abraham has this passage : 
‘“‘ If you are not prepared to tackle the difficulty of the modern 
musical idiom in the same spirit that you would tackle the learn- 
ing of Spanish, if you decided to take up Spanish as a hobby, you 
must resign yourself to the fact that modern music is not for 
you.” 

Those, then, who are not advanced in “ Spanish ” will be well 
advised to neglect this record. The performance, so far as I can 
judge, is admirable. This team played the work at an Adolph 
Hallis concert last December and it must be gratifying for them 
to have their arduous labours of rehearsal thus rewarded. The 
music is fiendishly difficult but it is played with conviction and 
understanding and the recording is good. A word to the wise. 
Make the record play as softly as possible and buy the score. 

I must add grateful thanks to Decca for putting this record on 
the market with full knowledge that its appeal will necessarily be 
very restricted. They have given us Berg’s Lyric Suite (CA8244-7) 
and this work of Webern. Would it be too much to ask now for 
Pierrot Lunaire by the first member of the trinity: for this work 
represents Schénberg at the height of his powers and the close 
study of it such as only the gramophone can afford would be 
invaluable. A.R. 





LA BOITE A MUSIQUE 


André Mathieu (piano) : (az) Etude sur les touches blanches. 
(6) Etude sur les touches noires (c) Dans la nuit: 
(d) Etudes sur les touches blanches et noires (c) Les 
Abeilles piquantes (f) Danse Sauvage (Mathieu). 
B.A.M. No26. (12 in. 7s. 6d.). 

André Mathieu was born at Montreal in 1930 of a father who 
is the director of the Canadian Institute of Music and a mother 
who is a talented violinist : but the mere fact of having musical 
parents, though providing sympathetic surroundings, is not 
sufficient to account for the remarkable talent of this nine year 
old boy. Indeed these prodigies always tempt me to believe in 
re-incarnation: for how is it that long before the age of reason 
they are found, as André was at the age of three, confidently 
fingering the piano, and already showing distinct creative ability? 
At the age of four André wrote the three studies now recorded 
and at the age of five the two little programme pieces ! 

He has given more than twenty concerts in Canada and at the 
age of six, played, with the orchestra, a concerto of his own 
written for two pianos and then transcribed for piano and orchestra. 

The parallel with the case of Mozart is obvious enough and, 
like him, André has enchanted Paris. But Mozart did not begin 
composing before the age of five, so André is more precocious in 
this respect than his great predecessor. We are told that he is 
(the phrase is better left in French) ‘‘ un mélange de maturité précoce 
et de manifestations absolument enfantines.”” The photograph on the 
front of the leaflet shows the head and hands of a musician and 
so serious an expression that one is glad to know of the “ mani- 
Sestations enfantines.”’ 

What this boy will become no one can say. His little programme 
pieces show remarkable powers of observation. Dans la nuit, 
written one evening when his father was away, has a real touch 
of poetic fantasy in it, especially in an unexpected development 
near the end. Instead of the formality and lack of surprise in 
Mozart’s childish works we never know what this young person 
is going to do next and yet he has a distinct sense of form. This 
element of surprise is absent from the start of the second of the 
two studies, however, which is a naive duet between treble and 
bass but even here the piece does not keep strictly to the beaten 
path. The run down at the end is the most conventional thing 
in it. 
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His Abeilles piquantes (stinging bees), an impression of an 
actual and unpleasant experience, amazingly vivid and not 
at all an imitation of previous and more benign bees! And in 
the Danse Sauvage he records, with remarkable intensity, his 
impressions of some Indians he had seen dancing. Perhaps 
the piece that holds out the greatest promise is the third 
of the studies, for who would have thought to find so passionate 
an impulse in a child of four? It is all very puzzling and 
strange. But here is this lad with a command already 
of rhythm, melody, harmony (hardly adventurous as yet) and 
colour, and a power of writing true piano music which may 
give us another Chopin—or another Hummel. Time alone 


can show. The list of his unrecorded works shows, naturally 
enough, a great preponderance of programme music on such 
subjects as waves, bells, and elephants ! 

André plays his own works with a firm touch, ample facility, and 
complete assurance. And here am I in middle-age still—well, 
enough of that, it’s very depressing and unfair ! 

The recording is excellent. 


A.R. 
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SOCIETY ISSUES 


THE ENGLISH MUSIC SOCIETY, Vol. 2 
ARNOLD BAX 


William Primrose (viola), Harriet Cohen (piano) : Sonata 
for Viola and Piano. The Griller String Quartet, etc. : 
Nonett; The B.B.C. Chorus (con. Leslie Woodgate) : 
Mater ora filium. Columbia ROX179-185 (seven 12 in. 
records in album, 2 guineas). 


I was only able to allude briefly to the issue of this album in last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE, but if there are some readers who are 
hesitating whether to purchase it, let me assure them that, unlike 
some other albums of music by contemporary composers, every- 
thing in it is not only representative of Bax at his best, but splen- 
didly recorded. On that point the only place where some improve- 
ment suggests itself is in the viola sonata where the upper reaches 
of the piano sound too distant: the bass is well balanced with the 
solo instrument. The sonata itself is a work of finely sustained 
imagination and deep emotion, written, as Robin Hull, who 
provides the excellent notes, says, in a mood of “‘ impassioned and 
sombre beauty alike in movements of vehemence and medita- 
tion.” It is rich in melody of a kind immediately apprehended 
and has a middle movement of tremendous energy and power. 
I could wish, irrationally, that Bax had not disturbed that mood 
with a rhapsodic and slow version of this third theme which seems 
to me to slacken dangerously the tension of the movement. 

Mr. Hull, by the way, sometimes leads one to expect more than 
one gets. No doubt he was writing from the score and not from 
the records, but some of his adjectives are not realised in the 
performance. Thus on the last record of the first movement I 
doubt if the ostinato figure will be heard as “ brutal ” or the re- 
entry of the first subject as “ exceedingly strenuous”: nor does 
the climax at the end of the second movement strike me as 
* terrific.” Surely, too, the “‘ rather mysterious chords on the 
piano” that open the last movement are related rather to the 
ominous ones that begin the coda of the previous movement than 
to the gentle ones that begin the first movement. The “ satanic ” 
mood, that is, of the scherzo still prevails until dispersed by the 
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brooding sadness of this final movement. Harriet Cohen played 
the work with Lionel Tertis at the 1924 Salzburg Festival of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music and her close 
association with Bax’s music gives her complete understanding 
of it. She has one of the finest viola players of to-day, William 
Primrose, as her partner with the result that the performance is 
of the finest quality. 

Forbes Watson (bass), Gordon Slater (flute), Frederick Thur- 
ston (clarinet), Leon Goossens (oboe), and Marie Korchinska 
(harp) join the Griller String Quartet in the performance of the 
Nonett. This work is indeed a striking example of Bax’s “ remark- 
able flair for exploiting the piquant blends and contrasts of colour 
which such a combination makes possible.” But interplay of 
colour is by no means the only interest in this charming work. 
It defines what we feel but cannot accurately express in words by 
romanticism: but again, beyond its colour and its lovely evoca- 
tive sound, its emotional significance may perhaps be found in the 
dedication to the memory of Eric Verney-Cohen. The Lento 
section of the first of the two movements has a trance-like beauty 
which is found again at the end of the second movement. I found 
this short work extraordinarily moving. 

Finally we come to Bax’s magnificent setting of the old carol 
Mater Ora Filium, which some readers will perhaps still possess 
in the H.M.V. version issued long ago. It is an exceptionally 
difficult work to perform though the writing sounds beautifully 
fluid and grateful. Leslie Woodgate secures an admirable render- 
ing from the B.B.C. chorus and the recording is without any of the 
chatter or constriction which often afflicts such recordings. 

It is a pity that the words—though fairly clear where 
the writing allows—were not given in the booklet. 

In all major matters this issue is an outstanding success and I 
much hope it will be taken up sufficiently vigorously to encourage 
Columbia to give us an album of Bax’s orchestral music. 


THE BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY, VOL. 15 


Artur Schnabel (piano). Seven Bagatelles, Op. 33, Fir 
Elise, Menuet in E flat major, Variations in E flat 
major (“Eroica”), Op. 35. H.M.V. DB3783-9 (seven 
12-in. records in album, 2 guineas.) 


There is abundant interest in the fifteenth volume of the 
Beethoven Sonata Society. Sonatas are now left behind and we are 
again amongst “‘ small” Beethoven : but over and over again we 
are reminded of the greater works and nearly always there is 
some remarkable touch given to the harmony or the melody, 
some novelty of construction, and so forth, that betoken the 
master mind. 

The first Bagatelle has some pleasantly humorous touches 
worked into its general amiability: the second a “ false trio” 
which re-arranged according to Mr. Blom’s instructions yields 
a perfectly shaped Beethovian scherzo with trio and coda! The 
fifth number is another and humorous scherzo, and the fourth and 
sixth lovely little lyrical pieces. No. 3 is remarkable for a 
“ drastic jerk ” from F major to D major without intermediate 
modulation. 

There remain the odd and uncouth seventh Bagatelle which 
is followed by the charming little piece Fiir Elise, a young woman 
whose identity is unknown. The only dull piece in the volume 
is the Minuet in E flat, but after it is over ample amends are made 
by the splendid Variations in the same key subtitled here 
‘* Eroica,’’ because the theme, on an air from the ballet Prometheus, 
is used for the finale of the third symphony. 

Mr. Blom’s prefatory essay in the booklet that accompanies 
this album is entirely taken up with a most interesting discussion 
of Beethoven’s “‘ favourite theme” and he gives full analytical 
notes on the fifteen variations and fugue later on. The pre- 
sentation of the material is strange, the bass of the theme being 
heard first and then having second, third, and fourth parts added to 
it before the theme itself is given out. The splendid symphonic 
coda, which takes up two sides of the recording, contains the 
fugal movement—for it is not a fully worked out fugue. 

At last Schnabel gets really good recording. In this album I 
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find the fullness of tone that has always been lacking before and 
not a harsh or thin sound. As in the fourteenth album the pianist 
is at the top of his form and shows us convincingly what piano 
literature owes to Beethoven. There are one or two places in the 
alla fuga finale of the variations where semiquavers are rushed 
but there is no room for criticism elsewhere. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Lawrence Collingwood con- 
ducting the orchestra: Aprile (Pagliara ; Tosti) and Notte 
d’amore (di Leo ; de Crescenzo), sung in Italian ; H.M.V. 
DBg815 (12 in., 6s.). Also, with Maria Caniglia (soprano) 
and same conductor and orchestra, Un di felice eterea and 
Parigi, o cara, noi lasceremo, both from Traviata 
(Piave ; Verdi), sung in Italian ; H.M.V. DB3811 (12 in., 
6s.). 

These are quite recent recordings, admirably executed. We 
read at times that the famous tenor, who is fifty or thereabouts, is 
singing better than ever and, in particular, that he is singing better 
now than he was last year. I have sufficient temerity to doubt 
these claims and to prefer the voice of ten to twenty years ago. 
The technique and little mannerisms remain much as they have 
been for years. In particular, the singing is helped along by 
intrusive aspirates and the breathing is more audible than could 
be desired. One grows used to these little things, which can be 
ignored in the opera house or concert hall, where the eye to some 
extent can dull the ear; there is nearly always the generous 
flow of lovely vocal sound to enjoy. This is all I can find to enjoy 
in the record of Aprile and Notte d’amore, since both songs are too 
dull for my taste, but there will surely be others willing to extend 
them a welcome. 

Personal taste prompts me to greet the other record fondly, 
while being careful to avoid praising it unduly. It is a record well 
worth hearing and I imagine that diverse views will be expressed 
concerning it. To me, the gradual change in Gigli’s voice with 
age has made it less and less suitable for Alfredo’s music while 
Caniglia’s voice never was and probably never will be suited to 
the music of Violetta ; for the rest I want more skilful coloratura 
work from the soprano in Un di felice eterea and a smoother vocal 
line with fewer breaths from the tenor in Parigi o cara. The phras- 
ing of 

La tua salute | rifiorira. 
Sospiro e luce | tu mi sarai, 
with breaths indicated by the upright lines, is peculiar ; in order 
to sing through a full stop the first verb is separated from its 
subject and the second from its complement. On two old record- 
ings in my collection, distinguished tenors of the past phrased 
these lines in the self same manner ; one of these examples must 
be thirty years old. Evidently this procedure has been taught for 
many years. It has been said that in composing Parigi o cara 

Verdi deliberately tried to score another “ hit ” on the lines of 

Ai nostri monti from Trovatore ; be that as it may, there is a distinct 

similarity between these duets. In the present version of the 

former one repetition is cut, as is not uncommonly done, but the 
artists have generously included the preceding passage, which is 
musically so eloquent of the rapture of reunion ; it begins at 
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Amato Alfredo! and Oh mia Violetta! ‘The wisdom of preceding 
Un di felice by the simple phrase Ah s?, da un anno is less evident ; 
in the absence of Violetta’s question Da molto é@ che mi amate? 
to which it is the answer, it does nothing to explain the duet and 
is a mere intrusion on the record. 


Wilhelm Rode (baritone) and orchestra: Wotan’s Farewell 
and Fire Music from The Valkyrie (Wagner), sung in 
German. Decca LY6169 and 6170 (12 in., 4s. each). 


As here presented, the closing scene of The Valkyrie covers four 
twelve inch recordings, that is, two full double-sided records ; 
save for a few vocal bars, the second record is orchestral (magic 
fire music). 

Technically, the recordings are smooth and satisfactory. 
Artistically, the performance is a good one and can be recom- 
mended. It is necessary, however, to qualify the approval 
somewhat. At a guess, the singer is an “‘ old hand ” at the game 
and a stylish artist, but one whose voice is not so good as it used 
to be. Whether this guess is right or wrong, the present artist 
does not compare very favourably as regards beauty of tone and 
ease of utterance with a number of other singers who have been 
associated with the part of Wotan, on records and in the opera 
house, during the past twenty years; in other respects Herr 
Rode’s work can be highly praised. 


Chorus and Orchestra of Dresden State Opera, under 
Karl Béhm : Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin (Wagner), 
sung in German. H.M.V. DA4456 (10 in., 4s.). 


Occupying both sides of this small record, here is a complete 
recording of the well-known and popular Bridal Chorus. If there 
is any special merit attached to this performance I have failed 
to notice it ; to me it is just a sound, competent rendering, well 
recorded, which might have been improved by a more artistic 
** fading out.” 


Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with Sebastian Peschko at 
the piano: Friithlingsfahrt (Eichendorff; Schumann) 
and, with Franz Rupp at the piano, Auftrage (Schumann) ; 
sung in German. Decca PO5137 (10 in., 3s.): 


Eichendorff must have written Friihlingsfahrt on one of his off 
days ; as a lyric poem it is poor stuff. However, as a song it suits 
the voice and style of Schlusnus. Auftrdége, to my way of thinking, 
is much superior both as music and poetry, but I rather fancy 
that it is in general more easily sung by a woman than by a man, 
though it comes more appropriately from the latter. A naturally 
big voice needs to be very carefully controlled to express the 
young lover’s eagerness and impatience to greet his beloved one, 
and Schlusnus accomplishes this self-imposed task with a consider- 
able measure of success. 

H.F.V.L. 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Historical Series, Nos. 45 and 46. Regina Pacini (soprano) 


with piano : Non paventar from The Magic Flute 
(Mozart) and Una voce poco fa from The Barber of 
Seville (Rossini), sung in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon 
PO138 (1o}fin., 6s.). 

These recordings date from 1906 and reveal the singer as one 
possessed of a light, bright soprano and admirable coloratura 
technique. So far so good ; but they also suggest that the singer 
was not particularly interested in the fact that words have mean- 
ings, which is not so good. There is little or no characterisation 
of Rosina in the Una voce poco fa, where the vocal embroideries 
differ from any I have previously heard and are not so pretty 
as most. The second section, Jo sono docile, is missing ; perhaps 
it was recorded on another disc. Non paventar should really be 
called Infelice, sconsolata, since the air is sung without recitative ; 
it is the Queen of Night’s first aria. As the expression of a mother’s 
grief it is not a success and comparison with early recordings by 
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Kurz and Hempel will suffice to show that coloratura at least as 
brilliant can be associated with far more dramatic expression 
than is presented here. 


Historical Series, Nos. 47 and 48. Oreste Luppi (bass) with 
piano: Ecco il mondo from Mefistofele (Boito) and 
Serenata from Mephisto (Carelli); sung in Italian. 
Parlophone-Odeon PO139 (103 in., 6s.). 


These two recordings go back to 1905; one, that of Carelli’s 
Serenata, is extremely loud, probably too loud to do real justice to 
the singer’s splendidly sonorous bass or to the acoustic recording 
system. 

There can be little doubt from these old recordings that Luppi 
was an operatic bass of the front rank. The weirdness and un- 
familiarity of Carelli’s mocking Méephisto’s serenata makes the 
record of special interest. The cynical Ecco il mondo from Boito’s 
opera is finely sung and in conjunction with the other excerpt 
may be said to form a devilishly fine record, but it seems a pity 
that there is not one offering of the bel canto type from so admirable 
a singer. H.F.V.L. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Nellie Melba (soprano): A ce mot tout s’anime from Les 
Huguenots (Meyerbeer) ; sung in French with orchestra 
and chorus. International Record Collectors’ Club 5002. 
(10 in.). 

Away back in the dim past of the recording process, a prophet 
by the name of Lionel Mapleson was tinkering with his apparatus 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. He was particu- 
larly active on the evening of March 11th, 1901, because Mr. 
Grau was presenting his fabulous cast of Mmes. Melba, Nordica, 
and Homer and Messrs. Jean de Reszke, Scotti, Plangon, and 
Journet in ‘Les Huguenots,” and Mr. Mapleson thought it 
would be a good idea to record portions of the performance on 
his cylinder machine, and pack the cylinders away in cotton for 
future enjoyment. The whole occasion seems like one of the many 
of which we collectors dream, yet here we have one of the actual 
moments of that memorable performance preserved, and re- 
recorded from the precious, fragile cylinder on to what is perhaps 
the most remarkable historic disc yet made available. 

There is plenty of surface noise from the scratchy cylinder, but 
collectors have long trained themselves to overlook this. They 
can also easily ignore the clicks in the wax and the hum of the 
motor because over and above the assorted noises there soars the 
voice of a Melba who is fully revealed to collectors for the first 
time. This is the electrifying, legendary Melba of the opera 
house, so different from the nervous, anxious Melba of the 
recording studio. Her voice is full and clear, rising above the 
chorus and the orchestra and out into the opera house with a 
power and a beauty as thrilling as they are unexpected. The 
display of coloratura surpasses that found in any of Melba’s 
deliberate recordings, the amazing octave jumps in particular 
representing two of the most notable moments in recorded song. 

The chorus is there somewhere too, and the orchestra comes 
into its own when Mr. Mapleson obviously turned the recording 
horn toward the audience to capture the ovation of applause and 
cheers which thundered upon the great singer as she concluded 
her aria with a brilliant top note (just a trifle flat maybe)—more 
than thirty-eight years ago. 

Here is a record! May it be the first of a sensational series, 
for Mr. Mapleson recorded the voices of all of Melba’s famous 
colleagues. But if there should be no more, the slender list of 
monumental records has been enlarged by one, and it might 
very well be that this is the most monumental of them all. 

(Information concerning this record may be obtained from 
Mr. John Barnett, 11 Henry’s Avenue, Woodford Green, Essex, 
or from the International Record Collectors’ Club, 318 Reservoir 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Connecticut, U.S.A.). 

A.W. 
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THE LYREBIRD PRESS 


H. Merckel and G. Alés (violins): M. Frécheville (cello) : 
R. Gerlin (harpsichord) : Le Parnasse ou ’Apothéose de 
Corelli (Couperin). O.L.57 (10 in., 5s.) and O.L.58 
(12 in., 7s. 6d.) 


Frécheville and R. Ladoux (cellos): 13th Concert 
(Couperin). O.L.59 (12 in., 7s. 6d.). 

Couperin’s Le Parnasse ou L’ Apothéose de Corelli is a work for two 
violins, cello, and harpsichord, on the same lines as his L’ Apothéose 
de Lully. It is styled by him a grante sonate en trio and is based on 
the following programme. The reception of the Master of Fusig- 
nano not indeed at the Champs-Elysées, but at Parnassus : Corelli, 
at the foot of Parnassus, begs the Muses to receive him. Delighted 
at the fine reception he gets, he expresses his joy. Corelli drinks 
from the “ blushful Hippocrene”’ and his companions enjoy 
themselves. Corelli’s enthusiasm, caused by the waters of Hippo- 
crene. Corelli goes to sleep and his companions act a “ sommeil.” 
The Muses awake Corelli and place him near Apollo. He thanks 
them. 

The first movement, a sort of prayer, is in the style of a Corelli 
adagio, then follows a gay fugue depicting Corelli’s joy at enter- 
ing Parnassus. Then come short movements showing him drinking 
from Hippocrene and sleeping, and his companions disporting 
themselves : finally his thanks are expressed in a fine fugue on two 
subjects. Incidentally my copy of the second record, OL58, has 
the labels on the wrong sides. 

This entirely charming work, of a classic perfection, is finely 
played and recorded. The 13th Concert like the 12th is for two 
cellos unaccompanied and in four movements Prélude-Air- 
Sarabande-Chaconne legére. There is plenty of contrast and move- 
ment in the writing though the music is of far less consequence 
than in the preceding piece. Playing and recording are excellent. 
A.R. 
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It is always a pleasure to have a record from Norman Allin, 
and by a strange coincidence he follows Oscar Natzke with 


another of Sanderson’s popular songs—As I sit here. Mr. Allin 
soars to incredible heights at the end of this song, and it is the 
first time I have known this fine singer attempt a falsetto. 
Musicians will buy this record for the other side, containing 
Eily Aroon, a song by Brett with an Irish flavour. This is not 
another Think on me, but it should please the same people. The 
big boom at the end contrasts well with the aforementioned high 
note. A simple song sung by an artist. (Columbia DB1869. 33s.) 

The published correspondence between the Editor and Mr. 
Gordon Bottomley is especially relevant to this column, and I 
suggest that the Editor’s arguments on the matter of English 
lyric writers are well substantiated by such a song as Clay’s 
I'll sing thee songs of Araby, sung this month by Richard Tauber. 
Whatever we may say about either words or music, this song 
possesses vitality. Frederic Clay was of course an artist, and a 
versatile one at that. Tauber gives a beautifully restrained 
performance of this song, backed by an arrangement by Walter 
of the traditional Drink to me only with thine eyes. (Parlophone 
RO20446. 4s.). 
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Peter Dawson also sings Drink to me only, but this is not 
available at the time of writing. However, I can recommend the 
other side of this record, which contains Haydn Wood’s Roses of 
Picardy with an organ accompaniment. This is almost thrilling, 
and shows that Mr. Dawson can still knock ’em cold when he 
likes. Records like this will be treasured for years and with good 
reason. (H.M.V. B8932. 3s.). An attractive record for those 
who enjoy Continental light music is that on which Herbert 
Ernst Groh sings O Mia Bella Napoli, a Neapolitan song in a 
well-arranged choral setting, and a serenade called Sun over 
Capri, both sung in German. (Parlophone R2688. 3s.). Alfred 
Piccaver sings two numbers from ‘‘ The Great Waltz” after 
Johann Strauss. The titles are I’m in love with Vienna and One 
day when we were young, and the orchestra is directed by Gideon 
Fagan. (Brunswick 02750. 35.). 

A most unusual record comes from Paul Robeson. On one 
side, he sings a Russian folk song called Night in an arrangement 
by Alexandroff, which is just what one would imagine a Russian 
folk song called Night would be. This is backed by a recitation 
of Blake’s The Little Black Boy from the ‘‘ Songs of Innocence.” 
I imagine that both the Editor and Mr. Bottomley would agree 
that this is spoken magnificently and that it would be ridiculous 
to attempt to set it to music. Mr. Robeson introduces the poem 
with a short speech. Lawrence Brown accompanies the folk 
song. (H.M.V. B8q18. 3s.). 

There are two choral records and both are excellent of their 
kind. The Kentucky Minstrels in Doris Arnold arrangements 
with the Kentucky Banjo Team under Leslie Woodgate and 
with John Duncan and G. Stearn Scott as soloists, are heard in 
the first of a series of Songs from the Kentucky Minstrels, on H.M.V. 
BD707 (2s.). This is exceedingly well done. The other record 
is of V. H. Tildsley’s 8 Royal Mastersingers, recently heard 
in London with Fay Compton, singing The Trumpeter and There'll 
always be an England. All those who do not object to a spot of 
jingoism will relish the terrific verve of these performances which 
would be ideal to bring down the curtain before the intermission. 
A first rate recording. (Parlophone F1497. 2s.). R. W. 


BAND RECORDS 


At the head of my list this month are a brace of 12 in. records 
(H.M.V. C3108-9) made at the recent Aldershot Tattoo giving 
in about a quarter of an hour a résumé of the whole amazing 
affair. This sort of thing has been done before but certainly 
never so effectively as this. The quality of the recording varies— 
even on each side—but is never poor, is always good and is some- 
times superlatively good. The main factor in this, of course, is 
the position of the microphones in relation to the performers. 
Probably the most surprising thing about this brace of discs, 
however, is the way in which the atmosphere has been preserved ; 
the wild shouting and applause of the crowd, the indescribable 
noise of the movements and even the breathing of a seething 
crowd, the barking of the ubiquitous dog and the spirit of enthusi- 
asm are all caught and reproduced. ‘ 

We start, after a tremendous burst of applause, for General 
Gamelin, with the Marseillaise, Changing of the Guard; Massed 
Pipe Bands, the Soldiers Chorus from “ Faust’? and other popular 
music. Then on side two we have Schubert’s Serenade, surprisingly 
well played for such a large body of instrumentalists, followed by the 
intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Side three opens with 
bugle fanfares, followed by the Lambeth Walk and the Chestnut Tree 
(presumably accompanying ‘“‘ physical jerks”’) and later the 
portrayal of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Tilbury (in 1588 ?). 
What to say about side four I don’t know. I have never before, 
I think, been so moved by a record. It might so easily have been 
dreadfully ‘“ cheap ”’ whereas it is impressive in the highest 
degree. The side starts with the Boys of the Old Brigade, then we 
are reminded of those on board H.M. Submarine “ Thetis ” 
who gave their lives in the service of their country on June 3rd 
and we hear a verse of Eternal Father, the Last Post, a verse of 
Abide With Me and God Save the King played most simply and 
quietly and with reverence. The last note of the Last Post always 
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clutches my throat but I have rarely been so affected as on this 
occasion and never by a record. I had friends on board H.M. 
Submarine “ Thetis ” when she took her last dive. 

Next I have a new record by the Royal Marines Band 
(Plymouth Division) (H.M.V. B8934). This illustrates per- 
fectly what I have always maintained—that Alford’s marches 
are always good but never quite so good as when played by the 
composer and his own band. The tempo is just right and the 
inner parts (which are cleverly written) are allowed to come 
through. On one side is On the Quarter Deck, one of the best of all 
Alford’s marches and one which I personally rank even higher 
than Colonel Bogey. On the reverse is the much less familiar 
H.M. follies which is good but not nearly so good as its com- 
panion. A special word of thanks by the way, to all concerned 
for the recording of the side drums. 

The Irish Guards Band play Shamrockland on Regal-Zonophone 
M.R.3083 and frankly it is a disappointing record. It is not a 
particularly effective selection of Irish airs and the playing is not 
up to the standard that I expect from a Guards Band. Much 
better is a record (Regal-Zono. M.R. 3060) by soloists from the 
Welsh Guards Band. Corporal G. Cooper plays Softly 
Awakes my Heart and Smiling Through as cornet solos with good 
tone and excellent technique though he tends to over-sentimen- 
talise a trifle, and Musician H. Carpenter makes a splendid 
euphonium solo of Mother Machree. 

A new band to me is the Bickershaw Colliery Band who 
are now recording for the H.M.V. Company. I have known of 
them of course but I have never heard them in the flesh. Their 
first record reveals them to be a first-class band. They play 
Holzmann’s Blaze Away and Grafulla’s Washington Grays—two 
grand old marches. Every department of the band is good and 
the balance is excellent but special words of praise are due to the 
solo cornet whose tone is beautifully restrained and the soprano 
cornet who “silvers”’ the edges very delicately. The record 
number is B726. 

Another Regal Zonophone record (MR3084) contains the 
latest recording of the Grand Massed Brass Bands of the 
Leicester Festival 1939 and it is not so good as many of its 
predecessors. Neither Empire Medley nor Waltz Memories-Medley 
are particularly attractive and the recording lacks the vitality 
which we have come to associate with records made in the De 
Montfort Hall, Leicester. 

Finally I have a couple of records (Rex) made by the famous 
Dagenham Girl Pipers. 

These girls have made, and earned, a great reputation for 
themselves and it is good that their skill should be recorded. 
The recording is good but being very loud these records are heard 
at their best in the.open air—as indeed are all bagpipes. In 1916 
I was attached to a Scottish mess and on guest nights I always 
feared for the safety of my ear-drums! The titles are :—No. 9585, 
Highland Laddie, Lady Madeline Sinclair, Tail Toddle and An Old 
Highland Air; 9584, Earl of Mansfield, Lord Lovat’s Strathspey, 
Mrs. McLeod of Ramsey, Lord Lovat’s Lament and Bruce’s Address 
Lament. W.A.C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ano DANCE 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


Unfortunately a batch of new Bosworth records were crowded 
out of last month’s issue. In all there are ten and, as usual, include 
recordings especially suitable as incidental music to amateur 
film and stage shows. On BCro69 there are Mysterioso, Battle 
Scene, Vespers and The Flirt; BC1o70 contains Elves’ Dance, 
Waving Fields, Canzone D’amour and Ramona. These are played 
by the International Radio Orchestra. Of similar type is a 
suite, In a Toy Shop on BC1067 ; this is in four parts: Doll in the 
Cradle, Rocking Horse, Pierrette on the Swing and Dolls on Parade. 
The Louis Voss Grand Orchestra are responsible for this. 
Then there is another record in the Bosworth Sound Titles series. 
This is BD105 which contains fifteen bands each of seven seconds 
duration and each is of march themes. 

Of the “‘ straight ’’ recordings I especially commend the selec- 
tion of Welsh tunes, entitled Cambria on BC1065. This is played 
in symphonic style by the Louis Voss Grand Orchestra. 
It is an energetic and well-balanced performance. The remainder 
of these Bosworth records are mostly cast in still lighter vein ; 
hear the Neapolitan Serenade and the march, Soldiers’ Life played 
by the Regent Classic Orchestra on BC1068 and The 
Miniature Militiamen and Valse Triste (O. Nedbal) by the London 
Concert Orchestra on BC1066. The rhythmic novelties, 
Ivory Antics and Niagara are presented in lively style by the Pall 
Mall Revellers and the Ragamuffin Syncopators, respec- 
tively, on BC1071, and on BC1072 the same combinations play 
Quivery Quavers and Juggler on BC 1072. 

The Orchestre Raymonde introduce a concert waltz new 
to me on Columbia DB1868. It is entitled The Haunted Ballroom, 
but do not be misled into thinking that this is one of the eerie, 
chain rattling, cymbal crashing type. No, this particular ball- 
room had never housed a single jitterbug ; rather is the tune 
reminiscent of romance with a solitary translucent couple 
pirouetting their way round the vacant floor. Now in tempo, 
then in some extravagant steps of their own composition, and all 
the while revelling in the fact that for once the whole of the 
ballroom is theirs. Such is the fantasy that the music of Geoffrey 
Toye and its graceful interpretation by this proficient orchestra 
conjure. Hear this with the lights out and with the volume 
control set low. Then hear Anton and the Paramount 
Theatre Orchestra play Bitter Sweet waltz on H.M.V. BD729. 
Even more material in character is the coupling, Waldteufel’s 
valse militaire, The Grenadiers. Throughout, the outline is clean 
and the playing is alert. As usual,Al Bollington assists on the organ. 

Those who have not tired of either Deep Purple or One day when 
we were Young should note the arrangements of these deservedly 
popular numbers played by the Albert Sandler Trio on 
Columbia FB2245. Though, naturally, not so full bodied or so 
colourful as Smoke gets in your Eyes and Smilin’ Through which 
Louis Levy and his Orchestra play so well on H.M.V. BD723, 
they are played with thoughtful expression. 

The Savoy Sea Song Medley and the Savoy Community Medley 
are the latest contributions by Philip Green and his Orchestra 
to the “ Bright and Breezy ” series. On Parlophone F1493 they 
play with gusto, but this time their judgment is more sure. Not 
all the credit is theirs, however ; the unnamed Male Chorus put 
in some good work. Similar in character are the records by 
Herman Darewski and Band. On Parlophone F1500 they 
play a Cavalcade of Martial Songs and The Guards’ Brigade, and on 
Parlophone F1500 they play The Army, the Navy, the Air Force 
and When the Sergeant-Major’s on Parade. In the latter two Cyril 
Norman sings the vocals in a really exhilarating way. Both 
these records and F1499, which contains Boomps-a-Daisy and 
Honolulu, were recorded in Spa Royal Hall, Bridlington. Hear the 
first two, particularly. 

I don’t remember Georges Boulanger and his Orchestra 
in the English H.M.V. lists before. Their debut is marked by 


Dream Serenade and a waltz When I am happy on B8943. Both are 
delightful examples of instrumental proficiency and are, in fact, far 
more expressive in character than either of the tangos Dreaming of 
the Puszta and Red Roses which George Boulanger and his 
Orchestra play on Parlophone R2690. Whether or not this is 
the same combination I cannot definitely say. I rather think it is. 


Now two more tangos, this time by Emil Roosz and his 
Orchestra. Red Poppies is an especially attractive number, but 
so far as the standard of playing is concerned there is little to 
choose between this and Nothing but lies on the reverse of Rex 9543. 
Both are splendidly given. Not less interesting are the lively 
arrangements and the execution of Turkey in the straw and the 
Dickey Bird Hop. Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
are even more alert on H.M.V. BD715. 


Wilfred Kruger and his Orchestra are hardly so satisfying 
in Grieg’s To Spring and I love thee (Ich liebe dich) on Rex 9575: 
There is little unanimity of expression and the tone is inclined 
to be too thin and anaemic. Still, I rate them quite as high as 
the arrangements of Funiculi, Funicula and Poem played by Victor 
Silvester’s Harmony Music on Parlophone Fi492. They 
introduce too many effects, especially in the former tune, for my 
taste. Much more stable are the renderings of Bird Songs at 
Eventide and a Hungarian melody, Jn my Heart by violinist Georges 
Tzipine on Parlophone F1496. In the latter tune, particularly, 
Tzipine reveals his instrumental skill in no uncertain manner. 
An organ accompanies throughout both sides. 


The organists are introduced this month by Reginald Foort. 
On H.M.V. B725 he plays Sinding’s Rustle of Spring and The Wee 
Macgregor Patrol. As you may expect the former flows smoothly 
and easily and of the Patrol he gives a really invigorating inter- 
pretation. One can hardly say the same of the potted versions 
of the overtures, Zampa and Poet and Peasant on Parlophone 
F1491. H. Robinson Cleaver and Patricia Rossborough 
are responsible for these misfits. Mind you they carry out their 
preconceived plan well, but it is not so satisfactory as some they 
have evolved ; there is rather a strained atmosphere and the 
recording, more particularly of the piano, is woolly. 


It is unfortunate, too, that Torch should choose current song 
hits to display his skill. A cinema organ is hardly a satisfactory 
medium for the exposition of jazz, not even when played so well 
as on Columbia FB2256. What goes up must come down and Don’t 
worry ’bout me are the titles. On Columbia FB2247 Torch joins 
forces with pianists Park and Mordish in a selection of songs 
by Jerome Kern entitled Radio Recollections. It includes the 


r—— POPULAR SONG MEDLEYS 


dance, Blue Moon, Easter 
Parade, Dancing with my 
Shadow, Fune in January and 
What a little moonlight can 
do (Decca F7109). 


Primo Scala’s Accor- 


Ivor Moreton and 
Dave Kaye, Piano Duets. 
Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 
18 (Parlophone F1487). 


Reginald Dixon, 
Organ Solo. Dixon time, 
No. 1 (Regal-Zonophone dion Band. Six Hits of 
MR3082). the Day, No. 29 (Rex 

Jack Penn and Bert 9572). A Blackpool Rouna- 
Read, Piano Duets. Six up (Rex 9583). 

Hit Medley, No. 11 (Regal- Horace Finch, Orzan 
Zonophone MR3094). Solo. Finch Favourites, No. 

Charlie Kunz, Piano 1 (Rex 9578). 

Solo. Medley No. D28 Reginald Porter- 
(Decca F7099). Kunz Re- Brown, Organ _ Solo. 
vivals, No. 93; includes Organ Medley (Decca 
Ive got an invitation to a F7105). 
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Waliz in Swingtime, Smoke gets in your eyes, Two little Bluebirds, 
Bojangles of Harlem, Folks who live on the Hill and Who. The 
alliance here is perfect. Hear this without fail. 

Another combination of keyboards follows ; pianists Rawicz 
and Landauer are the nimble fingered gentlemen who travel 
over them. They, too, play the overture to Poet and Peasant, 
but it is a very different version to that noted earlier. It is much 
more full (it occupies both sides of Columbia FB2246) and it is 
more fluid in character. The arrangement is their own and 
though it is ornamental in type the main theme is adhered to 
fairly rigidly. The playing is excellent. 

Those who like novelties may well be pleased with the odd 
combination of electric organ and xylophone as played by 
Milt Herth and Joe Green. On one side of Rex 9571 they play 
Lady of Spain and on the reverse Green changes over to the 
octarimba in Ei Relicario. Neither appeal to me, however. Of 
the four titles by The London Piano Accordion Band I 
commend to your notice Ain’t cha comin’ out and Over and done with 
on Regal-Zonophone MRgog6. The former is their brightest 
effusion for months. The Handsome Territorial and You grow sweeter 
as the years go by are their other offerings. These are recorded on 
Regal-Zonophone MR3095. 


Vocalists 


From the film “ Man about Town,” Dorothy Lamour sings 
That Sentimental Sandwich and Strange Enchantment. All the guile 
she is capable of seems to be imparted into these two songs on 
H.M.V. B8940. Still, I prefer the somewhat less sophisticated 
manner of Vera Lynn in We've come a long way together and One 
Life on Decca F7096. She is almost too sincere. 

* Kate Smith sings /t’s never too late and I cried for you on H.M.V. 
BD715. Her style is easy though her voice has hardly the depth 
and fluidity that Adelaide Hall imparts in Our Love and A new 
Moon and an old Serenade on Decca F7095. Still, there is little 
disparity so far as the entertainment value of these discs is 
concerned. I have heard Miss Hall sing better. 

Bebe Daniels also sings Our Love, but on Decca F7101 there 
is no dilution ; it is taken in a perfectly straightforward manner. 
Which of these versions you prefer depends entirely on which type 
of singing suits your taste the better. On the reverse Ben Lyon 
and The Three Ginx assist in another amusing version of the 
Three Little Fishies. 

Bing Crosby sings S’posin’ on Brunswick 02779. In this 
number John Scott Trotter’s Frying Pan Five accompany 
and the Music Maids provide a vocal obbligato. Together 
they form a pretty background to the solo. Grand as this is, I 
like even better Crosby’s song on the reverse ; here Trotter’s 
orchestra accompanies. Undoubtedly the rendering to-date of 
And the Angels sing. The female element is also introduced in both 
Why begin again and I paid for the lie that I told you which Dick Todd 
sings so well on H.M.V. BD730. The Three Reasons girls trio 
are those who lend such able and unobtrusive assistance. This 
fellow Todd improves month by month. 

The Street Singer would, no doubt, find it hard to improve 
his particular technique ; his version of South of the Border is a 
peach ; much preferable, in fact, to another version of the same 
song sung by Chris Gill on Parlophone F1503. Gill, a new 
vocalist to me, lacks the Tracy resonance and is inclined to force 
some of his notes as is unmistakably revealed in Deep Purple on 
the reverse. Tracy’s other song on 7094 is The Masquerade is over ; 
another instance of his superiority. 

Pat O’Regan almost climbs to the Tracy level with his well 
sung and carefully enunciated versions of Wishing and Our Love. 
Note the number (Rex 9581) and note also Parlophone F1502 
on which Len Young, who styles himself ‘‘ The Singing Fool,” 
sings My Prayer and There’s something wrong with the weather. In 
addition to having a pleasant voice of good range, this Young 
fellow has personality too. Moreover, he knows how to exploit 
these gifts to best effect. 

As in his records of last month, Turner Layton is accom- 
panied by pianists Charles Zwar and Ruby Duncan in Wishing 
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and Sing, my heart on Columbia FB2248. It may be just my fancy 
but Layton certainly seems to sing easier when relieved of accom- 
panying himself. Hear these and then hear him sing and play 
If I didn’t care and I get along without you very well on Columbia 
FB2257 and note the smoother atmosphere in Wishing, particu- 
larly. If I didn’t care is also one of four songs sung by Leslie 
Hutchinson. It is coupled with My Prayer and Hutch’s singing 
of this easily turns the balance in favour of this Parlophone disc 
(F1486). Yes, even to the exclusion of his other songs, Only when 
you're in my arms and I get along without you very well. These are on 
Parlophone F1485. 


Last month Lupino Lane and his Lambeth Walkers gave 
us the first two songs in a new series entitled ‘“ Billy Williams’ 
Songs.”” When Father Papered the Parlour and I wish it were Sunday 
night to-night are the titles and now the same company add two 
more: Here we are again and Why can’t we have the sea in London. 
These are sung with all the spontaneity of the early musical hall 
with an appropriate leavening of back-chat. Hear them on 
H.M.V. BD717 and BD722 respectively. 


There is competition for instrumental mimic honours this 
month. Slick and effective are the efforts of the Four Aces in 
Diga, Diga Doo and Farewell Blues on Rex 9570. They are not, 
however, so polished as the Mills Brothers, who sing It don’t 
mean a thing and Smoke Rings on Brunswick 02782. These are 
not so coarsely grained though many will appreciate the pace of 
the ‘‘ Aces.” Other concerted numbers are provided by the 
Merry Macs. On Decca F7098 they sing A Ruble a Rhumba and 
a rhythmic paraphrase of La Paloma. Hear them, they may receive 
your approbation too. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


Again we have one solitary comedian and I rather fancy this 
one, and his ukulele, will be sufficient. Yes, George Formby is 
the lad to whom I refer. In good form, singing two bright songs, 
the contents of which include a more than usual number of 
innuendos. They are amusing nevertheless. Hear him put them 
over in It’s a grand and healthy Life and I’m the Husband of the Wife 
of Mr. Wu on Regal-Zonophone MR3081. 


The Banjo Song, sung and played by The Hill Billies on Regal- 
Zonophone MR3086, is really a pot-pourri of plantation songs. 
It includes Old Kentucky Home, Down by the Stream, Swanee River, 
Polly Wolly Doodle and Camptown Races. It is coupled with another 
bright number, Out in Califor-ni-a. Undoubtedly a record to 
hear ; and if this type of song tickles your palate, hear also 
Carson Robison and his Pioneers singing a humorous 
ditty by Robison entitled The West ain’t what it used to be. This is 
paired on Rex 9574 with that popular number of the moment, 
South of the Border. One would expect the Pioneers to really shine 
in this ; to me it is rather disappointing, it sounds as if one or two 
more rehearsals would have done no harm. Tex Ritter is the 
only soloist and he sure is in good fettle. His song, I’m a natural 
born Cowboy, is easily the most intriguing of any I have heard for 
some time. The atmosphere created by the string band accom- 
paniment is really splendid. Why can’t we have more of this 
type ? Down the Colorado Trail is the coupling on Panachord 
26034. 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). The high-lights of 
the eight Ambrose titles are undoubtedly the Raymond Scott 
compositions, The Penguin and The War Dance of the Wooden 
Indians. For sheer interpretative skill and instrumental fluency 
these put their other recordings in the shade absolutely. Mind 
you, these pieces are not to everybody’s taste, but the fans will 


find in them much that is instructive. The accuracy of the 
curious rhythm in the “ Penguin” and the pace and precision 
of the “‘ Indians ” opus are really thrilling. Hear these on F7089, 
but do not let them dull your appreciation of the other Ambrose 
tunes. To save time and space, I suggest you hear them in the 
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following sequence. Ain’t cha comin’ out, a snappy number coupled 
with the sweetly played My Prayer on F7107 ; Wishing and If I 
didn’t care on F7106 ; and An old Moon and a new Serenade and And 
the Angels sing on F7088. Forgive this rather peremptory way of 
dealing with these, but the standard of playing is so uniformly 
good that to dilate upon each performance would be sheer waste 
of time. Evelyn Dall, Vera Lynn and Denny Dennis are the 
vocalists taking part. 


Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) play two numbers 
from the film “ East Side of Heaven ” on BD5503. Sing a song of 
Sunbeams, a quick-step, is one of those sleek, decisive performances 
in which this band excels. That sly old Gentleman on the reverse 
is taken in slower tempo and is more subdued rhythmically, 
but in its own particular way it is just as stylishly presented. 
Even more limpid in character are the tunes You grow sweeter as 
the years go by and Our Love on BD5500. In both the accent is on 
melody with Peggy Dell shining especially well as vocalist in 
the latter number. Summer Sweetheart is another tune similar in 
type which features at sporadic intervals brief trombone and 
saxophone solos. A very sweet tune beautifully played. The 
coupling to BD5499 is another bright version of Boomps-a- Daisy. 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) have eight titles to their 
name this month. Of these I especially commend to your notice 
My Prayer and Wishing which are recorded on 9576. Though 
quite straightforward, the arrangements are neat and trim and 
display collective rather than individual skill. The Shabby old 
Cabby on 9568 and J paid for the lie that I told you on 9569 are waltzes 
in which various shades of sentiment are expounded. Fortunately, 
the respective backings, A new Moon and an Old Serenade and And 
the Angels sing have a much higher value intrinsically, otherwise 
these records would have had little recommendation from 
me. As it is I place them definitely in the “to hear”? class, 
especially the latter. The remaining disc, 9577, contains a 
particularly bright arrangement of the six-eight number, The 
Handsome Territorial, and another melody number, We’ve come a 
Jong way together. This is sweetly played, but I cannot work up 
much enthusiasm for the “ Terrier ” song. 


Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Full marks for their 
version of Ain’t cha comin’ out, played as a comedy waltz on 
BD5502. Actually the band only play it note for note as written, 
the honours of this side go to the vocalist. His name is not given 
on the label, but the voice and intonations are curiously like 
those of George Elrick. I wonder ? Wahy Begin Again is the 
coupling. Set in the minor key it is one of those sentimental 
tunes the lyrics to which don’t matter two hoots. The music’s 
the thing here, as this arrangement and playing of it show un- 
mistakably. This is the Geraldo record of the month in my 
estimation, though those who prefer something more rhythmic 
in style should note BD5502 on which the band play What goes 
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up must come down and another melody tune, Don’t worry *bout me. 
This is not in the same class as Why begin again, however. 

Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra (Parlophone) revive two 
old favourites, Stormy Weather and Stardust on F1495. Though 
their ideas may not be entirely original they certainly know 
how to put them into practice. Rather on the busy side, perhaps, 
but nicely played. On F1498 they revert to more orthodox 
arrangements. Their version of You grow sweeter as the years go by, 
though not of the Hylton standard, is quite a likeable perform- 
ance. This is paired with another number in which the ensemble 
tone and, of course, Duchin’s spot of piano playing in the opening 
bars, are the features. This is / kissed you in a dream last night. 


Jan Savitt and his Top Hatters (Brunswick). The long 
suit of this band seems to be rhythm and a particularly robust 
brass section. Though in parts they are inclined to emphasise 
these features too much their ideas are pretty well cut and dried 
before being put into practice. Hear There’s a hole in the old Oaken 
Bucket on 02775 and the unusual arrangement of And the Angels 
sing on 02783 and you will see what I mean. The respective 
couplings to these are a fox-trot arrangement of Little Sir Echo 
and J want my share of love. In this, I’m happy about the whole thing and 
In a moment of weakness (02776), they curb their exuberance 
and to advantage. The last two are more to my liking than any. 


Les Brown and his Orchestra (Regal-Zonophone) are 
new to me. On MRgoo2 they play What goes up must come down 
and Don’t worry *bout me and on one side of MR3o091 they play 
Only when you’re in my arms. Actually, there is little to choose 
between the three either in type or the style in which they are 
played. The arrangements are fairly commonplace and I would 
not class the interpretation of them as anything out of the ordinary. 
One is forcibly reminded of this when one hears the stylish per- 
formance of Glen Miller and his Orchestra who play The 
Lady’s in Love with You on the reverse of 3091. This is no flash in 
the pan as the Sunrise Serenade and the Moonlight Serenade on 
MR3o090 will serve to show. These are nicely conceived and very 
well played. This is the first time records by these boys have 
come my way and if they are representative of the usual Miller 
standard, then let’s have more. 

The Casa Loma Orchestra (Decca) also play the Sunrise 
Serenade and in the process leave the Miller boys standing. This 
arrangement has all the qualities of their performance plus that 
little extra in technique and polish generally which place it in a 
class by itself. The coupling, You grow sweeter as the years roll by, is in 
equally good taste. This version is the best yet. Hear these on 
F7111. The other Casa Loma record (F7092) contains Honolulu 
and This Night. Here again the quality of the arrangements 
and the execution are so high that I find it difficult to differentiate 
between the two discs. So hear them both, your time will not be 
wasted. You will thoroughly enjoy Sunrise. 


* 





Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). South of 
the Border (Tango) and That Sly Old Gentleman (Quick-step) 
BD5505. Boomps-a-Daisy (Novelty Dance) and Our Love 
(Fox-trot) BD5506. 

Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Over and 
done with, I cried for you, There’s something wrong with the 
Weather (Fox-trot medley) and J paid for the lie that I told 
you, Love Serenade, Ain’t cha comin’ out (Waltz medley) F 1484. 

Bram Martin and his Band (Rex). Boomps-a-Daisy 
(Novelty Dance) and How to dance the Boomps-a-Daisy by 
Monsieur Pierre, 9580. 

Horace Finch, organ solo (Rex). One day when we were 
young and I paid for the lie that I told you (Waltz medley) ; 
South of the Border and The Masquerade is over (Fox-trot 
medley) 9579. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). Dancing in the dark (Quick-step) and Night and 
Day (Slow Fox-trot) F7108. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Under 
the Red Moon of the Pampas (Rumba) and El Chico (Tango) 
MR3og9. 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). Sing a song of Sunbeams (Quick-step) and 
Heaven can wait (Slow Fox-trot) F1482. I paid for the lie 
that I told you (Waltz) and What shall I say ? (Slow Fox-trot) 
F1483. 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). The 
Waltz of My Heart and I’m building a Sailboat of Dreams 
(Quick-step) 9573. ; : 

Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia). /’ll see 
you again (Waltz) and Body und Soul (Fox-trot) FB2251. 
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Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) run Hylton a 
close second with a sunny arrangement of Sing a song of Sunbeams 
on MRgog7. As on the H.M.V. disc, the coupling is That sly old 
Gentleman. Here the outline is more melodic in character and 
these boys take care to present it in a most fitting manner. It is 
almost as sensitively played as My Prayer, which is coupled with 
a belated but most acceptable arrangement of Begin the Beguine 
on MRgog8. Of the two records my choice is for this, more on 
account of the Prayer than the Beguine and this is not to be 


despised, not by a long chalk ! 
Nat Gonella and Georgians (Parlophone) have evidently 


taken to heart my remarks about using a sweet melody number 
as a theme on which to expound their ideas about rhythm, for 
on F1504 they play Deep Purple and South of the Border in a more 
legitimate manner. Admittedly they introduce variations of their 
own, but on this disc neither tune is put into the melting pot 
absolutely. All right, Gonella, you’re forgiven; and I don’t 
mind at all your extemporisations in Boomps-a-Daisy and The 
Handsome Territorial on F1480. The jitterbugs will revel in these 
and more especially in the slick arrangements of The Corrigan Hop 
and the rumba, Ain’t cha comin’ out. These are splendid. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone) also play 
Ain’t cha comin’ out and, like Geraldo, they take it in three-four 
time. It is a particularly neat arrangement with a concerted 
vocal ; but how ever in the world did they resist a chance like 
this for a spot of the Roy brand of humour ? The coupling, 
That sly old Gentleman, is equally restrained, and well played as 
it is I still prefer the Hylton version (F1479). On F1478 rhythm 
is the principal feature and a pretty clean cut sample it is ; at 
any rate in What goes up must come down. I place this high in the 
list of recordings I have heard of this tune so far. The coupling, 
Don’t worry *bout me, though in an entirely new category, is little 
inferior. Much more light-hearted in character are the tunes 
which Harry Roy’s Tiger- have recorded on 
F1477- Both Puppet on a string and One foot in the Gutter are pleasant 
divertissement. 


Dance Bands, Singles 


Van Alexander and his Orchestra play Hang your Heart 
on a Hickory Limb and East Side of Heaven on Regal-Zonophone 
MR3093. A nice easy rhythm and arrangements that are not 
so ornate as in their previous record raise these rather ordinary 


numbers well above the average. Not, however, to the same 
level as the delightful melody number, Our Love which Carroll 
Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans outline so simply and 
effectively on Columbia FB2249. The coupling, And the Angels 
sing is more definite in the rhythmic sense, and is none the less 
intriguing either from the listeners’ or the dancers’ point of view. 


Now something more exotic in type. First, two tangos (Por 
Vos yo me rompo Todo and Mano a Mano) played impeccably by the 
Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro on Parlophone OT176. 
Then El Sombrero de Gaspar, a sparkling rumba cast in a humorous 
vein by Don Marino Barreto and his Cuban Orchestra who 
couple it on Decca F7091 with Cubanacan, a Cuban Indian song 
played in rumba idiom. Last amongst these examples of South 
American dance music comes a new combination to me, The 
Quarteto Matamoros. On H.M.V. BD5507 they scintillate 
in two numbers entitled Tuwhit-Towoo and Real Love (Puro Amor). 
These are full of vitality and colour. 


Will Osborne and his Orchestra give two impressive 
performances on Decca F7104. Particularly do I like the breezy 
atmosphere of Sing my Heart and the staccato-like rhythm of their 
signature tune, The Gentleman Awaits. Both will bear close scrutiny 
and are well worth noting. So, too, will Over and done with by 
Billy Thorburn and his Music. There is more solidity about 
this side of Parlophone F 1489, than I have heard in recent record- 
ings from this band. The coupling is a pleasant waltz, Love 
Serenade, which isan adaptation of the serenade from Les Millions 
D’Arlequin and is taken from the film, ‘‘ Let Freedom Ring.” 
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Apparently Henry Busse and his Orchestra have their own 
ideas as to how The Beer Barrel Polka should be played. I have 
mine, too. But they are far from being synonymous. Arrange- 
ments such as this on Panachord 26032 are much better suited 
to Hot Pretzels on the reverse. For this they can go to the top of 
the class. Stylish and neat throughout. In direct contrast in 
style is Play, Gipsy Play from ‘‘ Maritza.” This is played as a slow 
fox-trot by Mantovani and his Orchestra. It is unfortunate 
that the lady vocalist gets into difficulties in the higher reaches 
of the melody. It is paired with A new Moon an old Serenade on 


Columbia FB2250. This is ideal for vocalist Jack Plant. 
The Music in the Russ Morgan Manner boys acquit thcm- 


selves well in both Wishing and Does your Heart Beat on Deeca 
F7103. The former is just as delicately played as the latter is 
robust. This is perhaps understandable since the “ Heart Beat ” 
is their signature tune. Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots play 
Begin the Beguine as a rumba. ‘‘ Drumba”’ may have been more 
fitting, for this is undoubtedly Daniels’ side. In Corn Pickin’, too, 
on the reverse of Parlophone F 1488, he gets a fair share of the 
breaks. Not bad, for all that. 


Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra make no mistake about 
either J get along without you very well or Our Love on Brunswick 
32778. Both are played to nicely balanced arrangements ; sim- 
plicity and good ensemble tone enhance these melody numbers. 

y Kyser and his Orchestra cannot make this grade, though 
I must admit that Eastside of Heaven and That sly old Gentleman 
on Parlophone F1494 are their best offerings of recent months. 


For some considerable time now Sidney Kyte and his 
Orchestra have been absentees from the recording studios. 
They make a reappearance, however, under the Rex banner 
with a grand performance of Picture Girl. The melody flows nicely 
to a rhythmic background that is quite snappy. It is a pity that 
they should choose such a pot-boiler as Boomps-a-Daisy as the 
coupling to Rex 9586. 

Gene Krupa and his Orchestra would have you know 
that Some like it Hot. And if you doubt their judgment hear 
Columbia FB2255 on which they couple it with The Lady’s in 
Love with you. Not so hot but much more to my taste. Now don’t 
get me wrong ; this is not meant disparagingly. Both these are 
played with more than an ordinary amount of savvy. Savvy ? 
Horace Heidt and his Brigadiers seldom disappoint. Some- 
how they always seem to approach things from a different angle 
to most bands. What goes up must come down and Don’t worry ’ bout 
me are no exceptions. Hear them on Columbia FB2254. The 
Six Swingers, too, can usually be relied upon to give a good 
account of anything they tackle. Hear Boogy Boogy Boo and Patty 
Cake, Patty Cake, Baker Man on Columbia FB2255 and compare 
them with the recent recordings of the same numbers by Nat 
Gonella. Then perhaps my meaning will be more clear. 


Too Late for Classification 


Few failed to catch the boat this month. As usual, my recom- 
mendations are indicated by an asterisk. 


Columbia 


Les Allen, vocalist. A new Moon and an Old Serenade and The 
Shabby old Cabby (FB2258)*. 


Regal-Zonophone 
Montana Slim, yodelling cowboy. Where is my wandering 
boy to-night and What a friend we have in Mother (MR3088). 


His Master’s Voice 
Jack Harris and his Orchestra. My Prayer and Only when 


you're in my arms (BD5504)*. 


Cicely Courtneidge. The Birthday of the Little Princess and 
The Little Toy Train (B8941). 

Jack Hulbert and The Rhythm Brothers. Hold Tight and 
You're driving me crazy (B8942)*. 

The Hungaria Gipsy Band. Dream Serenade and The Soul 
of Roumania (BD728). BOHEMIAN. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) 
*#** Blues downstairs (v. by Woody Her- 
man) (Bishop, Herman) (65382) 
*** Blues upstairs (Bishop, Herman) (65383) 
(Brunswick 02788—3s.) 

Personnel as given in GRAMOPHONE for 
June 1939, page 27, under Mary Martin, 
except Steady Nelson and M. Mac- 
quordale (ipis) replace J. Neary. 


If these titles seem familiar it’s probably 
because you are thinking of Benny Good- 
man’s Blues in my flat and Blues in your flat, 
and now that I’ve set your mind at rest on 
that point please forget about the Goodman 
records. Apart from the vague connection 
between the titles the Herman perform- 
ances have no resemblance to them what- 
ever. For one thing Goodman gave the 
blues a cultural aspect that may have been 
all very well from some points of view, but 
hardly produced the sincerity one finds in 
Herman’s more primitive outlook. 

I do not know if there is meant to be any 
continuity of plot between Herman’s two 
sides, but as the downstairs job was done 
first we’ll deal with it first. After all, these 
affairs usually start downstairs, don’t they ? 

In this case they start quietly, with the 
piano introducing a delightful guitar solo, 
then the trombone has his say before Mr 
Herman sings the blues just as the blues 
should be sung. The ensemble at the end is 
rather too heavily recorded for accurate 
tracking, and in consequence the reproduc- 
tion is rather fiercely raspy, but the per- 
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formance is good and with the swell piano 
solo which precedes, helps to make the 
side very attractive. 

Upstairs things start off quietly again. 
The clarinet is in a seductive mood, but I’m 
not certain that the moment is not stolen by 
the brass when it, having apparently come 
up to see fair play, adds its comments of 
approval. Eventually things become 
boisterous again, but before that the tenor 
sax has some most captivating things to 
say, and, if only because of the over record- 
ing again of the ensemble, this side, like its 
obverse, is definitely the soloists’ and their 
accompanists’ record. 

For Students: Clarinet, tenor, guitar, 
piano, drums, blues singing. 

Reproduction: Good, except for over- 
recording of last ensemble choruses on both 


sides (fT). 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 

(Am.N.) 

**#* Floyds’ guitar blues (Floyd Smith) 

(65191) 
**** Tiwinklin’ (Mary Williams) (63256) 
(Brunswick 02789—3s.) 
63256—For personnel see THE GrRAMO- 
PKONE for July, 1939, page 73, record No. 
64642. 

65191—Earl (Buddy) Miller, John 
Harrington (altos); Don Byas, Dick 
Wilson (tens) ; rry Lawson, Earl 
Thompson, Clarence Trice (ipis) ; Henry 
Wells, Theo. Donnelly (irmbs) ; Mary 
Lou Williams (»); Floyd Smith (2) ; 
Brooker Collins (5) ; Ben Thigpen (ds). 

Floyd’s guitar blues features Floyd Smith, 
for whose services Andy Kirk is said to 
have refused the offer of a small fortune 
from Benny Goodman. 

Recent news of the offer naturally brought 
Smith into the limelight here, consequently 
the first record to feature him has been 
awaited with considerable eagerness. 

I am wondering how many people are 
going to be disappointed now that it has 
arrived. 

Smith has a conception of the blues as 
startling as it is characteristic. More 
pertinent is the way he puts it into practice. 
It is as amazing as it is original. In the 
first place he plays an electrically amplified 
guitar. Moreover, it seems to be an Hawaian 
guitar. By means of the slurs which such 
a guitar can be made to produce Smith 
achieves the growls, wails and sundry other 


effects peculiar to the blues. It is all very 
well in some ways, but the general idea gives 
the guitar a sustained glissy tone rather 
like that of the old time coloured smearing 
clarinet players, and while the phrases and 
the idiom with which Mr. Smith performs 
them are the acme of genuine blues, the 
general effect (at any rate as recorded here) 
is to my mind anything but pleasing. The 
guitar was never meant to be put to such 
purpose and to have done so has produced 
what to my mind can only be described as 
a rather nasty noise. And I think I may say 
that I am broad minded enough not to 
allow my partiality to the blues to be dis- 
turbed by a means of interpreting it just 
because it sounds a bit different. 

The other side takes us back to the Andy 
Kirk we know better. A quite conventional 
little swing number, Mary Lou Williams 
opens it with some of her pleasantest piano 
playing before the band takes over towards 
the end and puts a nice finishing touch 
to one of the most pleasing piano solo 
records with band accompaniment I have 
heard for quite a while. 

Reproduction: Very fair (tT). 

For Students: Piano, bass, ensemble in 
Twinklin’. 


Art Tatum (Am.N.)—Piano Solos. 
*#** Dech purple (De Rose, Parish) (DLA 
1760) 
***#*Teq for two (Youmans, Caesar) 
(DLA1759) 
(Brunswick 02772—3s.) 

If you want to hear novel and effective 
transcriptions played with a phenomenal 
technique get this disc. The performances 
are not all “in tempo” and the numbers 
are treated more in concert than dance 
style, but the amount of piano Mr. Tatum 
plays (for which I readily give him four 
stars) is almost out of this world. His left 
hand is terrific. 

Reproduction : 
surface. 

For Students: Piano. 


Good except for slight 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

***Jn the groove (Webb) (65041) 

*** Undecided (Shavers, Robin) (v. by 
Ella Fitzgerald) (65039) 
(Brunswick 02743—3s.) 

For personnel see Ella Fitzgerald with 

Chick Webb’s Orchestra, THE GRAMOPHONE 
for July, 1939, page 74). 
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Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 

(Am.N.) 

** Don’t worry ’bout me (Koehler, Bloom) 
(v.) (65441) 

** Tf anything happened to you (Van Heusen, 
Leedy) (v.) (65442) 
(Brunswick 02781—3s.) 

When swing singers start bathing in the 
sea of sentiment it’s usually only a matter of 
time before it drowns them. Ella is still 
afloat, but Don’t worry and If anything give 
rather distressing indications that the syrup 
is already exercising its spell. 

Also I am afraid Miss Fitzgerald’s man- 
nerisms sound very affected in Undecided, 
but this is a much brighter and better 
number and on the whole is anything but 
a bad record. Also I don’t dislike the 
coupling. Neither tune nor arrangement are 
particularly outstanding, nor does anything 
very special happen in the way of solos, 
but playing at a nice easy tempo the band 
swings along capably enough. 

Reproduction: Generally good except for 
rather too noticeable surface hiss. 


Count Basie and His Orch. (Am.N.) 

***Cherokee—Pt. I and II (Noble) 

(64979, 64980) 
(Brunswick 02780—3s.) 

The regular combination as given in THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June 1939, p. 27, plus 
Lester Collins (tpt). 

If after you’ve heard these records you 
don’t know Cherokee even better than Ray 
Noble, who wrote it, does, you must be one 
of those people who’ll never know any tune. 
The first sixteen bars strain (or second, or 
fourth, call it which you like, they’re all the 
same) are not only repeated ad nauseam, but 
often given much the same treatment. For 
instance, on side II the treatments for the 
second, third, fourth and fifth time one hears 
the strain are almost identical, so are 
those from the six and seventh (Basie’s solo), 
the eighth and ninth (saxes) and tenth and 
eleventh (ensemble). 

All of which means there is nothing on 
the two sides that could not have been 
said completely on one. 

Condensed on to one side the record 
might have been good if not outstanding. 
Basie’s piano solo is nice and is supported 
by some very effective high register work 
from the bass. Some of the ensemble parts are 
also good, especially in view of the usual 
Basie verve and swing from the rhythm 
section ; though I can’t say I think much 
of the flow’ry trombone obbligato in the 
third 16 bar strain of the first chorus, or the 
trombone solo in the second chorus, or the 
saxes in the first strain of the third on side I. 
The last mentioned are for one thing out of 
tune. 

Reproduction: Fair except for rather 
excessive surface. 

For Students: Piano, bass, drums, rhythm 
section. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
**Beer barrel polka (Brown, Vejvoda, 
Timm) (6553) 
*** Well, all right (Faye, Raye, Howell) 
(65532) | 
(Brunswick 02769—3s.) 
The girls seem to be off somewhere and 
although everything seems to be all right 
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we never quite learn why, when, how or 
where they are going. However, perhaps 
it doesn’t matter. Well, all right is a lively 
and good enough sort of song for the sisters 
to indulge in their usual breezy singing and 
the side is well up to their usual standard. 

About Beer barrel polka 1’m not so sure. 
The tune has rather unexpectedly turned 
out to be almost ideal for the accompany- 
ing orchestra to give us an instance of the 
sort of lively, marchy jazz the early New 
Orleans street parade band used to play, 
but although the girls go all out to put it 
over with their usual pep, it doesn’t seem 
to have inspired their sense of swing. 
However I’ve heard worse from Mr. 
Andrews’s offspring, and I wouldn’t let 
the title put you off getting the disc. 

Reproduction: Good except for excessive 
surface hiss. 

For Students: Singing. 


Willie “The Lion” Smith and His 
Cubs (Am.N). 

** Breeze (blow my baby back to me) (Henley, 

MacDonald, Goodwin) (v) (39536) 


_(1935) ; wat 
** Sitting at the table opposite you (Williams, 
Barnett) (39538) (1935) 
(Brunswick 02791—3s.) 
Smith (~) with possibly Cecil Scott 
(d); Ed. Allen (it); W. Williams 
(washboard). 


For performance these 1935 recordings 
have their better aspects. The music is 
simple, unaffected jazz as regards both tunes 
and the way they are treated, and if the 
clarinet, trumpet and washboard have an 
essentially negroid style, they nevertheless 
swing easily in the more genuine sense of 
the word. Willie Smith plays in his usual 
solid, rhythmical manner. 

The reproduction is, however, anything 
but all it might be, and a glance at the 
track is enough to explain why (T) 

For Students: Piano. 


Paul Whiteman’s Swing Wing Group 

(Am.) 

** Hooray for spinach (Film: ‘‘ Naughty, 
But Nice”) (Warren, Mercer) (v) 
(65367) 

**Step up and shake my hand (Livingstone 
David) (v) (65368) 

(Brunswick 02774—3s.) 

If on the whole these Whiteman Swing 
Wing records continue to be little more than 
synthetic as jazz, at least they display a 
fine standard of musicianship and as bright 
commercial jazz should go well with the 
crowd. The Modernaires continue to be 
responsible for the singing, which hasn’t 
made me like the records any more. Charlie 
Teagarden and the tenor player in their 
short solos are the high spots of Step up. 

Reproduction: Good (Tt). 

For Students: Tenor sax, trumpet. 


COLUMBIA 


Harry James and The Boogie-Woogie 
Trio (Am. Mixed). 
**** Flome, Fames (James (B24062) 
**** Jesse (James) (B24063) 
(Columbia DB5065—3s.) 
24062—James (tpt) with Pete Johnson 
(p); Johnny Williams ()); Eddie 
Dougherty (ds). 24063—Albert Ammons 
(p) replaces Johnson. 
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If you heard Harry James and his trio’s 
Boo-woo and Woo-woo issued on Columbia, 
DB5058 last June, don’t fall into the trap, 
as I did, of thinking that because the 
combination is still described as the Boogie 
Woogie Trio these new records are the 
same sort of boogie-woogie music. 

Actually they are straightforward honest- 
to-goodness “‘ fox-trot” jazz, and if you 
want to hear Harry James at his best now’s 
your chance. You won’t find any of the 
spectacular business or showing off which 
may have been all right for Goodman’s 
band, but after all was rather more gaudy 
than tasteful. Instead Mr. James just 
swings along quietly in a manner that 
not only proves he has a soul for jazz but is 
quite devastating in its unforced inevitability. 

And his colleagues think the same way 
about things as Mr. James does. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the solos by Johnson 
and Ammons on their respective sides. 

Recording: Very good. Surface negligible. 

For Students: Trumpet, piano. 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** And the angels sing (Mercer, Elman) (v) 


24337 
*** Tf I didn’t care (Lawrence) (v) (W24338) 
(Columbia DB5064—3s.) 


The regular combination as given in 
THe GRAMOPHONE for June 1939 (page 27) 
plus Lester Collins (ip). Buddy Pate 
(ten) replaces the late Herschel Evans. 
Vocalist : Helen Humes. 


Having, as stated last month, obtained 
one of the best coloured swing bands from 
Decca, why do Columbia waste it by putting 
out its recordings of commercial titles when 
they have so many more interesting things 
by it—e.g. Rock-a-bye, Basie, etc.? 

Reproduction: Good except for rather over- 
recorded loud passages. Surface slight. 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 


(Am. N.) 
**** Hear me talkin’ to ya (Armstrong) 


(65344) 
***Save it, pretty mama (Redman) (v) 
(65345) 
(Decca F7110—2s.) 
Armstrong (ip) (vocalist), with Rupert 
Cole, Charlie Holmes (altos); Joe 





REPRODUCTION REPORTS 


The reproduction reports which are now added to 
all reviews in this section are mainly for the benefit 
of those using high fidelity reproducers. The defects 
complained of, especially the so often found noisy 
surfaces, are less noticeable on most ordinary radio- 
grams and electric gramophones which do not cover 
a sufficient range of the higher audible frequencies. 

t+ Reviewed from an American pressing, so little 
indication is available of what the surface of the 
English pressings will be like. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
alio .. altosaxophone m mellophone 
b -. string bass ++ negro artists(s) 
.. baritone sax p +» Piano 
bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 
cl... clarinet tpt .. trumpet 
-. drums trmb .. trombone 
fl .. flute vin .. violin 
guitar xyl xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 
Am American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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Garland, Bing Madison (tens) ; Shelton 
Hemphill, Otis Johnson, Henry Allen 
Jnr. (ipts); Wilbur de Paris, Geo. 
Washington, J. C. Higginbotham (trm)); 
Luis Russell (/) ; Lee Blair (zg); Geo. 
Foster (b) ; Sid Catlett (ds). 


Louis’s re-recording of two of his old- 
time favourites (originally on Parlophone 
R1767 and R558) inevitably forces a com- 
parison between the old and the new. 

And to reach a fair verdict is not easy. 
Apart from the fact that there is no Earl 
Hines or Don Redman in the new versions, 
the older ones have a sentimental pull which 
it is very hard to smother ; also one expects 
so much more in these days. 

However, on the whole I think the new 
versions don’t show up too badly against the 
old, even though the latter were master- 
pieces of their time. Given, as he is here, 
the right sort of numbers, Louis’ trumpet 
playing is as grand as ever it was, whatever 
some of his commercial title recordings 
may have led one to fear, and his singing 
is still that of the one and only Louis. 

The new Save it, pretty mama perhaps fails 
slightly against the old in general conception, 
lack of character, a not so hot trombone solo 
and a not exactly elegant performance by 
the band as a whole. But the new Hear me 
is as good if not better than the original. 
The arrangement is better than that of the 
new Save it and the band plays with more 
certainty and verve. 

Reproduction: Good, except for excessive 
surface. 

For Students: Trumpet. 


George Shearing—Piano Solos. 
*** Flow come you do me like you do? (Austin, 
Bergere) (DR3370). 
*** Stomp in F (Williams) (DR3371) 
(Decca F7102—2s.) 


Following Alec Templeton, ‘‘ discovered ” 
by Jack Hylton and now making a fortune 
in America, we have, it seems, in George 
Shearing, the second English blind boy 
who will make a big name for himself in 
jazz. 

These piano solos by Shearing are almost 
as great successes as his accordion solo 
records were failures. His chief fault is that 
he lacks subtlety of expression. But he has 
ideas, a good sense of rhythm and style, and 
his technique is more than sufficient. 


Danny Polo and His Swing Stars 
(Recorded in France) 
**China boy (Winfree, 
(48644 hpp) 
** Polo-Naise (4863) 
(Decca F7126—2s.) 


4863—Polo (ci) with Alix Combelle 
(ten); Philippe Brun (ii); Garland 
Wilson (~) ; Oscar Aleman (g) ; Louis 
Vola (5) ; Jerry Mengo (ds). 

48644—Polo (cl) with Combelle (ten) ; 
Brun (tpt); Uma Mae Carlisle (/) ; 
Aleman (g) ; Vola (+) ; Mengo (ds). 


Just sequences of choruses, both records 
obviously belong to the category of things 
hastily conceived and put together in the 
studio. 

As a result they are curate’s eggs. Garland 
Wilson’s accompanying is the best thing 
about the first chorus of China boy. Combelle 
and Brun follow—the former with adequate 
ideas and style, but a rather coarse tone ; 
the latter more conspicuous for the basis of 


Boutelje) 
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an idea which just fails to materialise. 
Things improve, however, when we get to 
Garland W’s solo, and reach the zenith 
when Aleman takes his chorus. He is 
perhaps the one artist on the record who 
really has something to say which is not 
only different, but worth hearing. And he 
knows how to say it. Danny’s clarinet solo 
is not up to his form. 

Aleman is again the high spot in Polo-Naise, 
for which I hope due apologies have been 
made to one Frédéric Chopin. Una Mae 
Carlisle, who has two choruses, just plays 
bad stuff rather badly. Combelle is much 
as he was on the obverse, but Danny Polo 
is rather better. The “ hot” tone he has 
adopted doesn’t mean much, but he plays 
some nice phrases. 

Reproduction: Only fair, surface excessive. 

_For Students: Guitar and (in China boy) 
piano. 


H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** One night stand (Shaw) (OA035303) 
(March, 1939) 

*** Why begin again (original title, Pastel 
Blue) (Shavers, Shaw) (OA032966) 
(March, 1939) 

(H.M.V. B8936—3s.) 

*** Lover, come back to me (Film and musical 
comedy “‘ The New Moon ”’) (Rom- 
berg, Hammerstein, Jnr.) (OA 
031491) (January, 1939) 

**** Zi geuner rom “Bitter Sweet’) 
(Coward) (OAo31826) (January, 


1939) 
(H.M.V. B8938—3s.) 
For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
July, 1939, p. 75, record No. 032963. 
Artie Shaw’s band continues to have the 
most thrillingly biting ensemble I have 
heard in jazz. When the brass attacks it has 


* * 


Next Month 





Full reviews of Brunswick’s new 


CHICK WEBB MEMORIAL 
ALBUM 


* * 


an edge that would cut through a rock, and 
the way it sustains without vibrato is just 
soul scorching. And the saxes! I have yet 
to hear such rich, gripping tone or such 
solidity of touch. 

You will find all these features and more 
in most of the above records. 

In One night stand, a swing opus in bright 
tempo, there is a good trumpet solo and a 
tenor solo behind which the swells by the 
brass are things worth noting. Other high 
spots are the drive of the drummer behind 
a more than average piano solo and Shaw’s 
clarinet. 

Why begin again ? originally entitled Pastel 
Blue, is a rather melancholy tune, and 
although an obvious melody, perhaps not 
really outstanding of its kind. However 
both performance and arrangement have 
their moments—notably the trumpet growls 
behind the tromoone solo and Shaw’s 
clarinet solos, behind the second of which 
the brass is most effective. 














Lover and Zigeuner (as a fox-trot) are both 
rather concerty arrangements, but the 
records as a whole have a virility that is 
sufficient in itself. The sax team is lovely 
in the second chorus of Lover, and the 
way in which the ensemble swells into 
certain phrases in Shaw’s earlier clarinet 
solo is quite breath-taking. Nevertheless 
all round Zigeuner is perhaps the more 
interestingly attractive and satisfying of 
these two performances. 


Reproduction: Very good, except for 
occasional over-recording of fortissimo pas- 
sage (f). 


For Students: Clarinet, tenor, trumpet, 
piano, drums, bass, brass team, sax team. 


Timme Rosenkrantz and His Barrel- 
house Barons (Am. Mixed) 

***Ts this to be my souvenir? (Mathisen, 
Rosenkrantz) (v. by Inez Cav- 
anaugh) (0A023503) (May, 1938) 

**** Wee bit of swing (A) (Mathesin, Rosen- 
krantz) (OA023502) (May, 1938) 
(H.M.V. X6118—3s.) 


Rosenkrantz supervising Rudy Wil- 
liams, Russell Procope, Don Byas (reeds) ; 
Billy Hicks, Rex Stewart (tpis) ; Tryee 
Glen (irmb, vibraphone) ; Billy Kyle (p) ; 
Roger Fleagle (gz); Walter Paige (0) ; 
Joe Jones (ds). 

It seems to be the fashion for European 
swing enthusiasts to trot over to America 
and get roped in to sponsor a swing session. 
First we had Hugues Panassie, and now 
here’s Dutch Baron Tim Rosenkrantz. 

From what we have heard so far Rosen- 
krantz has achieved the greater success. 
Souvenir may not be much the better for its 
vocal refrain, but it’s a very pleasing little 
slow sentimental number, and in the second 
of the two choruses which complete the 
record the tenor saxophone rhapsodises 
attractively without exaggerating. 

Wee bit of swing is, however, the star side. 
Linked up by short piano modulations, 
which are unfortunately about all we hear 
from that swell artist Billy Kyle, are good 
trombone and alto choruses, followed by an 
even better one on vibraphone. In fact ’m 
not afraid to say that on the vibres Mr. 
Tryee Glenn isn’t so very far behind maestro 
Hampton. With Kyle, Paige and Jones the 
rhythm section could hardly help being 
good. 

The disc is listed in the H.M.V. Con- 
tinental list and may be ordered through any 
dealer. 

Reproduction: Good, surface negligible. 

For Students: Alto, tenor, vibraphone, 
piano, bass, drums. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
***Tady’s in love with you (The) (Film 
“Some Like It Hot”) (Loesser, 
Lane) (v. by Martha Tilton) 
(OA035714) (April, 1939) 
*** Undecided (Shaver) (OA030704) (Dec., 
1938) 
(H.M.V. B8938—3s.) 
035714—For personnel see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for July, 1939 (p. 76). 
030704—As above, except Harry James 
(tt) in place of I. Goodman; Dave 
Matthews (reeds) in place of Schertzer. 


Benny Goodman treats Charlie Shaver’s 
Undecided, which looks like having some 
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success as a popular number, as a hot 
proposition and serves it up without a vocal. 

All round the performance is good. 
Thanks in no little measure to Buddy 
Schutz, who seems to be blossoming out, the 
music swings brightly. Benny’s clarinet solo 
in the second chorus is by no means his 
worst, and though the tenor solo (third 
chorus) isn’t unduly amazing the record 
goes to better things when the ensemble 
does some good riffing before the reeds in 
unison finish the proceedings in the way the 
record started. 

The Lady’s in love is not the worst of the 
so-called sophisticated songs I have heard, 
and although the record is not a world 
beater the treatment of the number is 
adequate and the band swings comfortably 
through the arrangement. 

Reproduction: Very good, except for 
tendency to over-record fortissimo passage 


). 
For Students: Clarinet, trumpet, drums, 
brass team, rhythm section. 
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Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** As long as I live (Arlen, Koehler) (v. by 
Jack Teagarden) (152737) (1933) 
****T ain’t lazy—I’m just dreamin’ (Franklin) 
(v. by Jack Teagarden) (153726) 
(1933) 
(Parlophone R2695—3s.) 

Goodman (ci) with Harry Ross (ten) ; 
Charlie Teagarden, Geo. Thow (pis) ; 
Jack Teagarden (irmb) ; Teddy Wilson 
(p) ; Bennie Martel (zg); Harry Good- 
man ()) ; Ray McKinley (ds). 

Two out of the bag that could, and should, 
have been issued long ago if only because of 
Jack Teagarden. 

Big T. is the star of both sides. In As long 
Teddy Wilson has a nice chorus and there 
are eight good bars by Goodman towards 
the end. But it is Mr. T’s vocal chorus and 
his eight bars of trombone in Wilson’s solo 
that make the record. 

There is more and even better Teagarden 
in J ain’t lazy. Having sung the first chorus, 
he plays the second. I have seldom heard 
his trombone sounding so delicious. 

This being a slow number, there is only 
half a chorus more on this record. It con- 
tains Benny Goodman’s solo. Also good ! 

Reproduction: Very fair, surface slight. 

For Students: Trombone, clarinet, piano. 


Mildred Bailey and Her Oxford Greys 
(Am.) 
*** Barrel-house music (Robinson) (v.) 
(24229) . 
**** You don’t know my mind blues (Liston, 
Gray, Williams) (v.) (24232) 
(Parlophone R2692—3s.) 
Acc. by Mary Lou Williams (?) ; 
Floyd Smith (zg); John Williams (5) ; 
Ed. Dougherty (ds). 


You don’t know gets its four stars not only 
because Mildred Bailey is a singer who can 
sing the blues divinely, and without being 
strident, but because the accompaniment, 
even if it not too well recorded, is just what 
an accompaniment for a blues singer should 
be. 

Not without considerable interest is the 
fact that Floyd Smith has a solo, and sounds 
entirely different from his playing in the 
earlier mentioned Floyd’s guitar blues by 
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Andy Kirk (Brunswick 02789). For one 
thing he seems to be playing an ordinary 
(un-amplified) Spanish guitar, and while 
this may prevent him from being quite so 
extravagant in his conception of the blues, 
it makes his music much pleasanter. There 
is none of that wailing tone. 

Barrel-house hasn’t fitted Mildred’s style 
quite so well. 

Reproduction: Studio acoustics and/or 
“placing”? of the artistes not too good 
Surface fairish. 

For Students: Blues singing, piano, 
guitar. 


Jack Teagarden and His Orch. (Am.) 
*** Persian rug (Moret) (24375) 
*** Sheik of Araby (The) (Smith Wheeler, 
Snyder) (v. by Jack Teagarden 
and Meredith Blake) (24376) 
(Parlophone R2694—3s.) 


Teagarden (irmb) leading Ernie 
Caceres, Clinton Garvin, John St. John, 
John van Eps (reeds) ; Charlie Spivak, 
Carl Garvin, Alex Sila (tpis); Mark 
Dennis, “Red” Bone, Joe Gutierres 
(trmbs); John Anderson (f); Allen 
Reuss (g); Art Miller (5); Clois 
Teagarden ( 

These first records by Jack Teagarden’s 
new band show that he is running it on the 
right lines and that it soon ought to be 
really good. 

At the moment it is a trifle tight. One 
notices this especially in Persian rug, a 
tune I seem to remember from the old 
Goofus Five days. Nevertheless the per- 
formance, which is a sequence of alternating 
solos and ensemble passages, shows con- 
siderable promise and just wins its three 
stars. 

The Sheik easily gets its three and almost 
received four. Teagarden opens it in much 
the same way as he did the old Red Nichols’ 
record (Brunswick 1104—Lumme, what a 
memory !)—with someone, in this case a 
girl, singing the words straight, and then 
Mr. T. butting in to say they don’t do things 
like that now-a-days, after which he pro- 
ceeds to vocalise in his own quaint intimate 
way and follow on with a swell trombone. 
If things had gone on like this my supply 
of stars would now be one less, but the solos 
which follow are only rather ordinary and 
the ensemble, for all its promise, a trifle 
forced. 

Reproduction: Good, surface slight. 

For Students: Trombone. 





* 
The Index to Vol. XVI of Tue 


GRAMOPHONE (June, 1938, to -May, 
1939) is now available—price 2s. 6d. 
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Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra 

(Am.N. 

ie road (The) (Austin, Shilkret) 
(v. by James Young) (24053) 

*** Mandy {Berlin) (24350) 

(Parlophone R2693—3s.) 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
June, 1939, page 30. 

One of the best things about Lunceford’s 
band has always been its lovely, rich toned 
saxophone section. It is to be heard to 
advantage playing sweet melody in the first 
chorus of Mandy. The brass which follows is 
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more notable for the way it does it than what 
it does. The whole thing is too glissy for my 
liking. But a very pleasant piano solo 
follows before the ensemble finishes the 
record with the usual loud, but in this case 
good last chorus. 

I have always looked upon Lonesome road 
as a slow number (and not such a good one 
at that, but that’s beside the point). Lunce- 
ford plays it fast and loud. The slickness and 
verve are of course quite devastating, but 
as music, jazz or otherwise. . 

Reproduction: Good except for over- 
recording of loud passages, surface slight. 

For Students: Sax team in Mandy. 


YOCALION 


Trixie Smith (Am.N.)—Blues Singer. 
***% fy daddy rocks me Parts I and II 
(smith, Overstreet) (63868 and 
63869) 
(Vocalion $235—3s.) 
My daddy rocks me with one steady roll : 
There’s no slippin’ when he once takes hold. 
I’ve the gravest suspicions that these lines 
have a thoroughly immoral meaning. 

And the idea is not dispelled by the general 
trend of this typical negro blues. Each verse 
starts with those same lines and the whole 
song, which takes the two sides of the disc, 
seems to be the all too thinly veiled story of 
what happened between a man and a girl 
together for twenty-four hours. 

I gather that in its full glory the song has 
a verse for each of the twenty-four hours. 
The records are only long enough to get in 
eight of them, but they are enough to let 
you know that the couple are not together 
just for the fun of playing hands, knees and 
boomps-a-daisy. 

I give you the truth—at least I presume 
it’s the truth—of this epic because it is no 
use hypocritically blinding oneself to what 
must be evident even to the least imaginative. 
But when the novelty of this less salubrious 
aspect has worn off, I hope you will realise 
that there is a good deal more in the records 
that is decidedly more appealing. As 
typical negro blues they are excellent in 
every way. Trixie Smith has all it takes to 
make a blues singer, and the accompaniment, 
with its swell clarinet and wizardly bass 
players, is worth hearing for itself alone. 

Reproduction: Very good (f). 

For Students: Blues singing, clarinet, bass. 


Floyd Ray and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** Tamin’ the blues (Rag) (v. by Ivy 

Glascoe) (65058) 

** Tove is simply grand (Ray) (v. by Ivy, 
Vera and Von) (65057) 
(Vocalion $234—3s.) 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
June, 1939, page 30. 

Ivy Glascoe may not be another Trixie 
Smith, but she’s not without her authenticity 
as a blues singer. Otherwise, apart from 
a tenor player who has secured a good shot 
at the mike to do his stuff, there isn’t a 
great deal to be said about Jamin’ except 
that it’s in medium tempo and that the 
band is a fair sample of the average coloured 
combination. 

The same remarks apply to the instru- 
mental part of Love is simply grand. The vocal 
trio is apparently trying to be another 
Andrews Sisters, but has a long way to go 
before it achieves the Andrews standard. 

Recording: Satisfactory (fT). 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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NEW MODELS by H.M.V. and MARCONIPHONE 


Radiolympia opens on the 23rd of this month. We know now 
pretty well what form it will take. As intimated in an earlier 
issue, the general trend will be to present radio and television 
in an even more sober way than hitherto, without ballyhoo and 
with the accent on efficiency and quality. 

Details of the manufacturers new instruments seem to show 
this conclusively and although one cannot expect any new develop- 
ments of a fundamental character there is ample evidence that in 
the new designs the lessons taught in that hard school of experi- 
ence have been well learned. 

At various intervals during this year the gargantuan factory 
at Hayes has given abundant testimony of its preparedness and now 
comes announcements from both H.M.V. and Marconiphone 
of the completion of their new radio and radio-gramophone 
programmes. 

In the near future, we shall, no doubt, hear more from the 
E.M.I. organisation about its plans for television. 

In the meantime, brief study of the following notes may help 
to crystalize any ideas, which at the moment, may be dormant. 


His Master’s Voice 


In the revised range of instruments by The Gramophone Co. 
Ltd. there are twenty-seven models, exclusive of television receivers 
and accessories such as extension loudspeakers, pick-ups, record 
storage cabinets, etc. 

There are thirteen radiograms, ten of which are designed for 
A.C. operation only, the remaining three being of the universal 
(D.C. or A.C.) type. There are three A.C. console receivers, seven 
A.C. table type receivers and four battery operated receivers, 
including a transportable and the portable model 1402, noted in 
the June issue. 

In this amazing array are models continued from last year’s 
range, some of which have been reduced in price. In one parti- 
cular instance the term “ reduced ” is rather ambiguous, ‘* be- 
headed ” would seem a more fitting term. We refer to what 
was, at one time, the most notable H.M.V. achievement—model 
801. Produced, originally for the 1936-37 season, and modified 
last year, it has now been reduced from 80 guineas to 55 guineas. 
In its original form it was reviewed in the May 1937 issue so no 
more need be said about it here, except to add that in consider- 
ing its possibilities one must not overlook the fact that the modi- 
fications effected later included the fitting of the lightweight 
hypersensitive pick-up and that the 801 is available now with 
this pick-up or the earlier model. 

Other instruments which have come under the axe are the 
radiograms, model 663 reduced from 19 guineas to 17 guineas 
(reviewed June 1938) ; model 665 which now costs 24 guineas 
as against the original price of 28 guineas (reviewed December 
1938); and model 666 (the automatic version of the 665) which 
has also been reduced by 4 guineas to 30 guineas. 

Details of some new H.M.V. models have already been given 
in these pages but there are still nine instruments to account for. 
The specifications of these have come to hand during the past 
month. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding instruments of these are the 
new autoradiogram model 1600 (illustrated) and its receiver 
counterpart, model 1200. These cost 44 guineas and 19} guineas 
respectively. 

The circuit used incorporates seven valves (rectifier included), 
the output power is a good 10 watts. Motor operated button 
tuning, button wavechange are included and automatic frequency 
control is applied when the push-buttons are being used and may 
also be applied, if desired, when the tuner is manually operated. 


Indeed, an examination of the specification will show that the 
most sensible of modern refinements are included in these two 
models. The “ 1600” is fitted with the hypersensitive pick-up. 
At the other end of the radiogram price scale there is the new 
20 guinea model 1501. This and its automatic equivalent (model 
1601 28 guineas) embody the conventional type of five-valve 
superhet circuit which covers three wavebands and incorporates 
push-button tuning on five stations. The output power is about 
five watts. Like the new model 1500, both are enclosed in console 
type cabinets. The “1500” is a six valve radiogram in which 
eight stations are pre-tuned and in addition there are buttons 
for wavechange and for switching the mains supply. Permeability 
tuning is applied to the oscillator circuits which are constantly 
aligned by the application of automatic frequency control. The 
power output is approximately 5 watts. This model costs 24 
guineas. Model 458 (35 guineas) is the only new radiogram in 
the universal class. This is purely a manually operated instru- 
ment with about 4 watts output and is designed to cover the 
short waves between 16.5 and 52 metres as well as the normal 
broadcast bands. 





The new 10-watt H.M.V. Autoradiogram, model 1600 


With the exception of models 1105 and 1104, details of the 
other new receivers have already been given. Both these models 
embody chassis similar in circuit design to the push-button tuned 
receiver, model 1100. This, it may be remembered,was reviewed 
in the May 1939 number. The 1104 (10$ guineas) is virtually 
the same as the 1100 with the addition of manual tuning, and 
the 1105 receiver is the manually operated version. There are 
three push-buttons but these control waveband switching only. 

It is interesting to note that with the exception of the universal 
and the battery instruments, the minimum output power is well 
over 4 watts and the maximum is as high as 15 watts. This, in 
a special school version of the 663 radiogram which has been 
designated the 663S and costs 28 guineas. For use with this 
an extension speaker (model 187) mounted on a flat baffle 
about 3o inches square is available. It costs 4 guineas. 
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Marconiphone 


Of the thirty instruments in the new Marconiphone programme 
one of the biggest attractions is the automatic radiogram model 
563. This, it may be remembered, is an eleven valve instrument 
(rectifier included) with a 10 watt push-pull output and covers 
five wavebands. It was reviewed in the February issue of last 
year. Considered an attractive proposition, even at the com- 
paratively high price of 67 guineas, it is certainly a snip at its 
new price of 39 guineas! Other price reductions are : model 
861, a five valve, three waveband radiogram, from 19 to 17 
guineas ; the 869 (reviewed February 1939) reduced from 28 
to 24 guineas; and the 870 a five-valve push-button auto- 
radiogram, from 34 to 30 guineas. 


Some of the new models, of which there are fifteen, are already 
available. Particulars of these will be found in recent issues of 
“THe Gramopuone.” There are still eight models, however, 
whose specifications have, until mid-July remained a secret ; 
three are radiograms, there is one console receiver and the 
remainder are table type sets, one of which is a universal model. 


Theoretically two, the 880 table grand receiver and the 881 
auto-radiogram, stand out head and shoulders above the rest. 
A seven-valve, three-waveband superhet chassis is common to 
both. A radio-frequency stage precedes the frequency changer, 
which is followed by a single I.F. stage, a discriminator valve, a 
combined A.V.C. Detector and L.F. stage, and the single valve 
power stage. This is rated to deliver more than 10 watts un- 
distorted output to a specially designed speaker with elliptical 
diaphragm. There is motor operated push-button tuning, on 
eight stations, all automatic frequency controlled, visual tuning 
indicator, there is provision for external loudspeakers and, in the 
receiver, sockets are provided for the connection of a pick-up. 
This is switched into circuit by push-button. These models 
are designed for A.C. operation only. 


The 890 is a non-automatic radiogram costing 24 guineas. 
This is a six-valve, three waveband instrument incorporating 
eight pre-tuned station buttons, automatic frequency control 
and push-button waveband switching. The output power is 
about five watts. The only other new radiogram not noted so 
far is the push-button model 885. This is a five-valve superhet 
which also boasts the generous output power of five watts. Natur- 
ally, since it costs only 20 guineas it does not possess the refine- 
ments of the more expensive models, but it lacks none of the 
essentials. The receiver counterpart of the 885 is the new console, 
model 884. With the exception of the cabinet design and, of 
course, the gramophone equipment, this is identical in every 
other respect. It costs 14 guineas. 


An outstanding new receiver by Marconiphone, model 880 
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The universal (D.C.-A.C.) model referred to earlier in these 
notes is model 879. This is a five-valve table set with eight pre- 
tuned push buttons for station selection, three for waveband 
selection and one for opening the mains circuit. Any one of the 
buttons switches on the current and waveband selection, when 
the button unit is in use, is automatic. The 879 is fitted with the 
usual external speaker connections but there is no provision for 
a pick-up. This, we believe, is the first Marconiphone D.C. 
instrument to which automatic tuning has been applied. It 
costs 14 guineas. 

There are now only two new instruments to account for: 
these are the table sets, models 882 and 888. They cost 10} guineas 
and g guineas respectively. In basic circuit design they are 
similar ; the chief difference is that in one, the 882, push button 
tuning on five stations as well as for waveband switching is 
provided, whereas the 888 is only fitted with the wavechange 
buttons. Manual tuning is permissible on both models. The 
circuit is conventional in design and embodies five valves (rectifier 
included) terminating in a five watt power stage. 

Finally it must be noted that in all the push-button instruments 
matters are so arranged that each button may be adjusted to 
stations of personal choice, between certain limits, with a mini- 
mum of trouble. 


Decca 


Unfortunately details of the new Decca portable receiver, 
model MLs5, arrived too late to be noted in last month’s issue. 
It is of the superhet type and incorporates four valves, covering 
the long and medium wavebands and has a power output of 
some 600 milliwatts. 

The chassis and the permanent magnet loudspeaker are en- 
closed in a rectangular case covered with leatherette. It is avail- 
in four colours, Black, Blue, Green and Beige. The ML5 costs 
84 guineas. 


Imhof 


From Alfred Imhof we have received a copy of a rather illumin- 
ating report on the performance of ‘‘ IM” non-metallic needles. 
This refers to a comprehensive test made by the General Electric 
Company at their research laboratories at Wembley. 

There is little need for us to go into detail about the report 
here but it is satisfactory to note that the opinions we expressed 
about IMs some time ago are pretty well substantiated. 

We were interested, too, to hear of the distinguished company 
who made Imhof House a general rendezvous on Derby day. 

The attraction, of course, was the television relay of the big 
race. H.R.H. Princess Helena Victoria, Lady Iris Mountbatten, 
Sir Ronald Storrs, Sir Harold Howitt, Sir Valentine Crittal, as 
well as the Editors and London Editor of “‘ THz GRAMOPHONE ” 
were the principal guests at this, the most successful of any Imhof 
party to date. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
ws Paris Exhibition 1937 


Radio Pick-up 
Loud and Medium Red 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 


THE POPULAR B.C:N. NEEDLE SHARPENER 3/6 each 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


crovion coca FHE B.C.N. COMPANY cain’ Sics 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 


B.C.N 


Acoustic 
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Full Tone Needle 
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A DISCURSIVE NOTE 
ON 
MODERN TELEVISION 


Gome years ago, during the run of the Radio Show at Olympia, 
we were invited to a demonstration of television. It was staged 
in a comparatively small office in Queen Victoria Street. At 
that time the B.B.C. were transmitting signals by a process 
operating on thirty lines per picture. The picture then, as 
now, was shown on the end of a cathode ray tube. After a good 
deal of knob twiddling, the checking of battery and other connec- 
tions we eventually saw something take shape on the end of the 
tube. A vague silhouette of a human form flitted backwards 
and forwards across the screen and later, a close up of a human 
face with what seemed like a large hole in the middle. By careful 
listening to the sound coming from a separate receiver, and a 
fairly vivid stretch of imagination, we decided that the picture 
was a tap-dancer doing his stuff and that the face represented a 
female vocalist. It was almost impossible to discern their features. 
In the close-up of the lady two smudges represented her eyes and 
the hole, presumably, was her mouth. 

We left that demonstration room somewhere near midnight 
with mixed feelings. Whilst admitting to ourselves that what 
we had just seen was little short of miraculous we were very 
sceptical about television being of entertainment value within 
the next ten years. And yet at the same time that demonstration 
had laid low one fallacy. At that time, we, along with many 
other people, were of the opinion that the problem of reconciling 
the comparative smallness of the picture to largeness of the sound 
would not be easy of solution. But the ear as always is an accom- 
modating organ, and that demonstration showed it most 
convincingly. 

Well, that was the first television programme we had ever 
seen on the end of a cathode ray tube. At the time of writing, one 
of the last television programmes we saw was a performance by 
Pouishnoff and the B.B.C. Television Orchestra of Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 16. 

Any attempt to compare the two programmes would be a 
sheer waste of time. Beyond the fact that both were presented on 
the end of a cathode ray tube, they have little in common. And 
less than six years have elapsed between those two broadcasts ! 


The Bare Bones 


Two of the most important factors in producing this amazing 
advance are the E.M.I. High Definition System and the Emitron 


** The Emitron camera converts the scene into electrical 
impulses which are then passed on to the transmitter ”’ 
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** He lives to build, not boast, a generous race; 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” 


camera. The early transmissions only operated at 30 lines per 
picture, 12} pictures per second, whereas to-day each complete 
picture is made up of 405 lines and 25 pictures per second. This 
means that each complete picture is made up of 405 horizontal 
lines and that 25 complete pictures are sent out each second. 

To understand more clearly what is meant by this take a 
look at any half-tone illustration in THe GRAMOPHONE. By 
examining it carefully you will see that the picture is made up of 
a large number of tiny dots which vary in light and shade. 
Then take a look at an illustration in a newspaper. Here it will 
also be seen that the picture is composed of dots but there are 
fewer dots to the square inch. The “‘ mesh” formed by these 
dots is known as the “‘ screen ”’ of the block. In THE GRAMOPHONE 
the screen used is either 100 or 120 and in blocks used for news- 
paper work the screen is about 60. Comparison of the two 
pictures will show that the 60 screen picture is of very much 
coarser texture than the 100-120 screen picture. Consequently 
the subject is not so well defined. Details in the coarser picture 
are only suggested, whereas in the fine screen picture they are 
clearly discernible. 

From this analogy it will be appreciated what a vast difference 
there is between a present day 405 line television picture and the 
early 30 line picture. Now bear in mind that in order to reduce 
flicker, which would otherwise be noticeable, interlaced scanning 
is introduced. This is achieved by scanning every alternate line 
down the picture and cutting off vision when 202} lines have been 
scanned. Then a second scan of the same picture is made using 
the lines missed in the first scanning. Each scan is termed a 
“frame.”’ There are thus two frames per picture and though 
the same detail can be obtained with 405 lines non-interlaced 
scanning, since with interlaced scanning 50 frames per second 
are presented to the eye, flicker is not perceptible. 

Now a television studio closely resembles a film studio ; banks 
of lights, miles of wire, electricians, stage hands, camera men, 
microphone booms, producer, etc. But in the television studio 
the photographic cameras are replaced by the Emitron cameras. 
There are never less than two focused on the stage. The Emitron 
instead of transferring what it sees on to the sensitive surface of 
a photographic emulsion, as in the film studio, converts the scene 
being enacted into electrical impulses which are then passed on 
to the transmitter, radiated, and eventually picked up by the 
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[B.B.C. Photograph} 
The Covent Garden Ballet Company’s performance of ‘‘ Les 
Sylphides,”’ televised from Alexandra Palace on Fuly 1st, 1939 


receiver. The picture is not transmitted as a whole. The Emitron 
camera contains a cathode ray tube of special construction. 
Inside the tube is a mica plate coated with a tremendous number 
of silver globules (fly’s eyes) each insulated from the other. Each 
one is, in fact, a tiny photo electric cell. These are scanned in 
sequence by the cathode ray and the electrical impulses, which 
are proportional to the amount of reflected light, are passed on 
to the transmitter. In this way the picture is broken up into a 
large number of smaller pictures from which the receiver proceeds 
to build up a synthetic picture in exactly the same sequence. 
The impulses are used to control a source of illumination (a 
tiny spot in the cathode ray tube), the amount of light developed 
being dependent on the electrical signal received. 


Such are the bare bones of television. How all these things 
are accomplished is a most complex matter well outside the 
scope of these discursive notes. Those interested in the technic- 
alities should read one of the many text books on the subject. 


Television Programmes 


Of the television programmes much could be said, both 
pro and con. What regular viewers think about them is perhaps 
best indicated by the information gleaned from the returns of 
a questionnaire sent out by the B.B.C. recently. Here are points 
from a preliminary analysis of over 4,000 completed forms. From 
these 1,200 were selected to form the basis of the first report. 


In the first place it is significant that 91 per cent. of the forms 
returned came from people who owned the television sets for 
entertainment only and not for business purposes. A large 
majority of viewers regard the present programmes as satisfactory 
and, what is more important, as improving. 

Moreover, the comparative popularity of different types of 
programme shows that the proportions of light to serious presenta- 
tions are well balanced. 

Plays and variety programmes direct from London theatres, 
the weekly topical magazine, Picture Page (this is the television 
counterpart of “‘ In Town To-night ’’) and light entertainment, 
generally, are approved by go per cent. of viewers. Outside 
broadcasts of sporting and other events come next ; followed by 
full-length plays, cartoon films, demonstrations and talks. One 
of the notable features is the comparative popularity of full-length 
plays (“‘ Mary Rose,” “‘ The Ringer,” “ Libel,” the more recent 
relay of “‘ The Desert Song,” direct from the Garrick Theatre, etc.) 
than for short plays. Apparently an hour and a half is not 
considered too long by 80 per cent. of viewers. This is rather 
remarkable (though we agree) because television is more exacting, 
and demands more from the viewer than radio requires from a 
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listener. One has to be prepared not merely to listen, but to 
concentrate attention on the screen the whole of the time. Some 
relief has been provided in recent months by the practice of 
including occasional intervals in long plays and this seems to be 
generally approved. 


At present the average length of the evening programme is 
about an hour and a half, commencing at 9 p.m. This is 
considered by the majority to be adequate though many would 
like the programmes to commence earlier. 


The only other information of note gained from this question- 
naire is that the average number of people who watch television 
regularly on each receiver is four. 


With most of these observations we thoroughly agree, though 
we are rather surprised that outside broadcasts did not figure 
higher in the scale. Horse racing, boxing, cricket and football 
matches are not to everyone’s taste, but there is a spontaneity 
and an atmosphere about such broadcasts that really stirs one’s 
senses. Such outside broadcasts as the Trooping of the Colour, the 
recent broadcast of the King and Queen’s departure for and 
return from Canada, the Lawn Tennis Championship relays from 
Wimbledon, etc., have really to be seen to be appreciated. They 
are instructive as well as entertaining. And nowadays, though 
light conditions are not always conducive to the transmission 
of first rate pictures there is no question of seeing indefinable 
forms moving to and fro within the field of the Emitron camera ; 
the environment and the people in it are clearly discernible and 
instantly recognisable. 

In the studio, of course, where lighting is under control detail 
is better. And here, we may add, from a pictorial point of view 
some of the “ shots ” are really charming. The cameramen trim 
and arrange the scenes and “ close-ups’ within the format of 
the screen really well. 


Those who, at present, are outside the television area and others 
who have never seen television as it is presented to-day have many 
thrills and many surprises in store. 


Future Progress 


Although the progress of television has been rapid during the 
past two or three years the future seems particularly rosy. The 
present system is guaranteed by the Government to continue 


The Ascot Tea Girls and Cameraman pose for a “‘ still’? in the 
studio 
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unchanged for some time to come. This, in itself, has stabilised 
the whole industry. It has encouraged manufacturers to stan- 
dardise their equipment according to the methods of transmission, 
thereby reducing production and other costs. It has also helped 
to lay low the bogey which was ever present in the public mind 
that a television receiver bought to-day would be obsolete in a 
few months’ time. 

Undoubtedly there will be improvements, but these will be 
of a minor, and not a fundamental character. Indeed, progress 


is being made month by month ; new television instruments are 
on their way ; some of them are illustrated on page 127, and most 
of them will be available by the time these notes are in print. 
Even these are fundamentally the same as those produced last 
year, and there is absolutely nothing on the horizon which 
indicates that they will become out of date in the near future. 
The advance made in the presentation of programmes at 
Alexandra Palace has been remarkable and the new studio has 
enabled producers to develop a technique which the single 70 ft. 


THE R.M.A. TELEVISION SERVICE AREA MAP 
FOR ALEXANDRA PALACE 
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[From a drawing by ‘‘ Wireless World.’’) 


Based on a map prepared by the R.M.A., this one shows the area in which reliable reception can be obtained from the Alexandra Palace television 
station. Under average conditions good reception is possible within the area shown by the coarse shading. In the “‘white” areas within this boundary, 


reception is satisfactory though not so consistent due to local conditions. 
measures 31 by 28 inches, is more detailed and is printed in colours. 


The concentric circles represent 10 mile steps. The original map 
Copies cost 2s. 6d. from the Radio Manufacturers Association 


59 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 
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by 30 ft. studio had hitherto precluded. But such things as these 
certainly do not impose difficulties on reception by the modern 
television receiver. They can only add to the pleasure to be 
derived from the programmes. 


Television Distribution 


It is now fairly well known that one of the chief difficulties 
of television transmission is distribution. In some freakish 
conditions legible vision has been received in places over 100 miles 
from Alexandra Palace ; but it is pretty safe to say that stable 
reception is limited at present to an area within about 30-40 
miles radius of the transmitter. 

Schemes are being discussed involving a special distribution 
service either by radio link or special cable whereby television 
will be possible over a much wider area. Extensive experiments 
have, we believe, already been carried out in the Birmingham 
district and it is not too optimistic to hope that in the near future 
some concrete proposals will reach fruition for distribution of 
television in the Midlands. 

The Radio Manufacturers Association are, we know, 
pressing the powers that be to come to a decision at an early 
date. More power to their elbows. 


Types of Television Receiver 


The choice of a television receiver is not nearly so complex 
as the problem of choosing a radiogram or radio receiver. For 
one thing, matters are simplified because the types have been 
pretty well standardised and they are much fewer in number. 

The following types of domestic models are available at the 
moment : 

(a) Complete television (sound and vision) receiver combined 

with automatic record changing radio-gramophone. 
Prices range from £175-£70. 

(6) Combined television receiver and radiogram (without 

auto-changer). From £75. 

(c) Television receiver combined with radio receiver. 

£84 to £31 gs. 

(d) Television receiver only From £76 to £24. 

(e) Television (vision only) add-on unit (used in conjunction 

with an ordinary radio receiver). From £26 to £21. 

The picture sizes of the above types range from 13} inches by 
11 inches down to 4 inches by 3% inches. 

Excluding the all important question of cost, the principal 
problem with which the prospective viewer will be confronted 
is that of picture size. Naturally, the capacity of one’s purse will, 
to a certain extent, decide the picture area, for the bigger the 
cathode ray tube on which the picture is produced, the more 
expensive the instrument of a given type. There should be little 
indecision on the score of picture quality (definition, etc.) or 
on the score of the quality of sound reproduction. Admittedly, 
there are variations, but in representative makes they are so 
slight as to present no difficulty. 

Our experience with various types of television receiver 
prompts the advice to get an instrument giving as large a picture 
size as the pocket will allow. This does not necessarily imply 
that the small screen instrument is to be despised. In one respect, 
at least, it is an advantage. It was explained briefly earlier in 
these notes that each picture is composed of 405 lines. It needs no 
mathematical turn of mind to determine that the smaller the 
picture size the closer the lines and hence the finer “ grain” of 
the picture. On the other hand, distant shots in both studio and 
in outside broadcasts lose perspective and detail, and the angle of 
view is restricted on smaller screen models. 

The first instrument we had for any length of time presented 
a black and white picture 10 inches by 8 inches. Later we had 
some experience of a smaller size picture, 74 inches by 6 inches 
and at present the instrument in use gives a picture of 6} inches 
by 5 inches. 

The disparity between the first two was the most marked of 
all, principally, we have since discovered, because less than a 
fortnight elapsed between the change from one to the other and 
consequently the 1o inch by 8 inch format was still fresh in the 
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mind’s eye. Between the change from the 7} inch by 6 inch to 
the 6} inch by 5 inch format more than three months intervened. 
Incidentally, this period brought home to us rather forcibly what 
a boon companion television is. Although the drop in area in 
this case was not so great, the comparatively large picture area 
had been erased from the subconscious mind and the small 
picture was accepted as being quite adequate. Indeed, this 
came rather as a revelation to us after our experiences with the 
first two instruments, for as a result we had formed an opinion 
that less than a 7} inch by 6 inch format would be inadequate. 
Now we know differently. 

The merits and demerits of the combined television and radio 
receivers must be decided by personal taste and circumstances. 
If one, for example, possesses a fairly ancient radio receiver and 
one is contemplating a change it may be good policy to sell 
it in part exchange for a receiver which includes television. So 
far as we have been able to ascertain, and we have had such an 
instrument in use for some months, there is little disadvantage in 
embodying television in the same cabinet as a radio receiver. 
After all it rules out the necessity for separate sound receiving 
equipment, therefore reducing initial cost, and the arrangement 
is convenient both from the installation and the housewife’s 
points of view. Against this one must not forget that with a com- 
bined instrument only one source of entertainment is available 
at any one time. With separate instruments, of course, the 
gramophone or radio lover of the family may pursue his own 
particular interests, whilst others in another room, are still 
permitted to indulge in television. There is another point in favour 
of the separate television receiver and it is one that made all the 
difference to the enjoyment of the final test match between 
England and Australia last year. For some reason or other, the 
television commentary on this particular occasion was dull and 
uninteresting. So, turning down the volume control, and leaving 
the picture on the screen, we switched on a separate radio set 
and tuned into the test match broadcast. Howard Marshall 
was the commentator, and as always, he provided the necessary 
punch. The synchrony between the action on the television 
screen and Marshall’s illuminating remarks emanating from the 
separate radio receiver was perfect. 

The purchase of a combined television and radio receiver 
need not deprive one of the pleasure derived from gramophone 
records, for most instruments are fitted with sockets for the 
connection of a pick-up. For under two pounds one can convert 
the receiver into a two-piece radiogram with the added advantage 
that the playing desk can be placed in a more convenient position. 
And the whole equipment need not cost any more than a good 
class radiogram. 


Good Sound Reproduction 


There is just one other point to note in favour of a television 
receiver. That is the quality of sound reproduction. It is well 
known that the ordinary radio channels, owing to congestion of 
the ether, are limited to a 9 kilocycle band width, whereas the 
television sound channel is under no such restriction. There is 
good reason to think, however, that this does not account for the 
whole of the remarkable difference in sound quality. To us, this 
difference seems rather to have the characteristics of a marked 
reduction in harmonic (or non-linear) distortion. 

Music and speech have a more natural characteristic and the 
whole atmosphere is cleaner and very much brighter. Anyhow, 
whatever the explanation there can be no doubt about the fact. 
Listening to some of the recent B.B.C. Symphony Concerts 
which were relayed on the television wavelength prior to the 
normal television programmes, was a sheer delight. 

And so we leave you to consider the application of television 
to your own particular environment. If you, who are within the 
prescribed area, decide in favour then we feel sure that the 
spending of hard earned cash will never be regretted. 

Television will always be an auxiliary to radio but radio can 
never become such an intimate form of entertainment. aw 
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SOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS TO BE SEEN AT RADIOLYMPIA. 
The new Pye television receiver, model gC. For the reception of sound and vision only. 


Screen size, 74 by 6 inches. Price 32 guineas. 
Model 1860 by His Master’s Voice. This new instrument is equipped with push-button 
all-wave radio as well as television. Screen size, 11% by 9% inches. Price 55 guineas. 
The Baird T26, a new television only receiver giving a 10 by 8 inches picture. Price 40 gns. 
The Philips large screen television and push-button radio receiver. Designed for community 
viewing in clubs, etc., it gives a picture 18 by 144 inches. Price 120 guineas. 
A new television only receiver by Decca, model 39. Screen size, 10 by 8 inches. Price 39 gns. 
The new Marconiphone model 710, a table television only receiver with 10-inch tube. 
Price 31 guineas. 

Another page of television illustrations will be given in the September issue. 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
(Reprinted from October, 1924 issue, and brought up to date by Denis Wood and Harold C. Brainerd) 


NOTE.—This article by the Editor appeared in the October issue of THE GRAMOPHONE for 1924. Since that time 
a number of the records mentioned have been withdrawn, and new recordings (all except one are electrical 
recordings) have been issued. A new list of records had to be made, and the numbers of records that are mentioned 
in the article have now been included. Where records have been withdrawn, the fact is mentioned in brackets. Otherwise, 


of course, no changes have been made. 


b sary McCORMACK first appeared in public in May, 1903, 
when he won the gold medal at the Feis Coeil in Dublin. The 
following year he made his first record for the Edison Company 
(cylinder) and in the same year for “ His Master’s Voice.” 
Apropos of this he writes to me, “‘ Ye gods, I heard one the other 
day. Too pathetic for words. The recording, and the recorder, 
oh, much too young.” a ; 

In 1904 he sang at the St. Louis Exhibition, and in October, 
1905, like a sensible man, he went to Italy to study with Sabatini, 
the father of Rafael Sabatini, that excellent 
and in England not. sufficiently appreciated 
novelist.1 In January, 1906, he made his 
eperatic debut as Savona in Mascagni’s Amico 
Fritz. In the following spring he was singing 
in Boosey ballad concerts, and on October 
14th of the same year made his debut at 
Covent Garden as Turiddu in Cavalleria 
Rusticana. He was at Covent Garden every 
season until 1914. In 1909 he sang at the 
San Carlos, Naples, and on November roth, 
1909, he made his debut in New York at the 
Manhattan Opera House. His first records in 
America were made in March, 1910. 

I have brought back many vivid impressions 
from my recent visit to Ireland, when I had 
the great honour of being the guest of the 
Irish nation, and my meeting with John 
McCormack will remain among the most vivid. 
There were two big rounds of applause at 
the opening of the Tailteann Games at Croke 
Park. The first greeted the arrival of the 
Governor-General; the other of John 
McCormack. One of the keenest pleasures in an artist’s life 
is to be able to tell another artist quite sincerely that one admires 
his work. ‘* Yes, but I expect you think I sing a great deal 
of rubbish,” said McCormack to me. I agreed, and suggested 
that for this side of the Atlantic he had sung enough. “Yes, but 
I’m going to sing Wolf and Brahms now, and all sorts of songs 
that I really want to sing.” “‘ That’s the best gramophone news 
I’ve heard for a long time,” I assured him. 


And it is, because it means that the greatest living tenor is 
going to bequeath to posterity a treasure of music whose infinite 
variety age will not wither nor custom stale. Besides, one hopes 
that the good example will be infectious and that Kreisler, who 
is a great friend of McCormack’s, will decide to leave behind 
him something better than radiant shreds and patches of music.” 

Not that I want readers of THE GRAMOPHONE to run away with 
the idea that McCormack has sung nothing but rubbish. This is 
far from being the case. Nor do I want them to suppose that 
rubbish cannot be thoroughly enjoyed’ if it be sung by a master. 
Moreover, the enjoyment of rubbish without knowing that it is 
rubbish is an important stage in the development of taste. There 
are no short cuts in art. I should like to print that sentence in 
letters of fire. No man can appreciate good poetry who has not 
at some time in his life been moved by bad poetry. And this 





1 This could hardly be said of Sabatini to-day. 
* This hope has been realised. 
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applies equally to music. There is no such birth in taste as that 
of Pallas Athene who sprang fully armed from the head of Zeus. 
Distrust good taste that has not grown out of bad taste. It is 
like one of those palms that cinema producers stick into an English 
beach to represent the scenery of a tropical island. You must 
believe me when I tell you that you will enjoy chamber music, just 
because there was a time when J could not stand it. In my musical 
autobiography I have already alluded to the inconvenience, to use 
a mild term, of too exquisite taste, and I should advise everybody 
for his own pleasure to preserve his capacity 

for what may be called immature enjoyment. 

I am glad to confess that some of the 

greatest rubbish sung by McCormack still 

gives me in certain moods a genuine delight. 

That is because whatever the words, whatever 

the indulgence in what Ernest Newman called 

** greasy chromatics,” the singing is the singing 

of a master, and the character behind it is a 

simple and beautiful character. McCormack 

would tell you that he has sung a great deal 

of his rubbish because he could not resist the 

money it brought him. Good luck to him, 

for let it- be remembered that he has sung 

that rubbish as well as he knew how, and I 

venture to think that there was a time when 

he was not nearly as sure as he is now that 

it was rubbish. His own taste has been grow- 

ing all this time like the taste of his listeners, 

\ and, good actor though he is, I wonder 

whether if he were to record again some of 

those ballads he could imbue them with so 

much sincerity. After all, every: entertainer 
has a right to earn as much money as 
it be remembered that the more he can 
make, the more he can give. As an entertainer, which 
is what a novelist ought to be but sometimes out of 
snobbishness or incapacity fails to be, I get reproved by critics for 
not always writing as solemnly as I ought, but what they don’t 
grasp is that an entertainer will cease to be an entertainer if he is 
not entertaining himself as well as the public. For my part I 
would sooner earn my living by writing nothing but light novels 
than earn it like serious critics by purging all amusement with 
however bubbling a wit. In other words I would rather be a 
bottle of-champagne than a bottle of Eno’s fruit salts. 

After meeting McCormack I heard him sing at one of the two 
concerts he gave for the benefit of the Tailteann Games. The 
Theatre Royal was packed, and there must have been three 
hundred people sitting on the stage behind him—an ordeal for 
any artist. He sang, perhaps, sixteen songs, each one in its own 
way perfectly. I saw Ireland’s greatest poet wandering discon- 
solate in the corridors. ‘“‘ The vowels are so clear,” he groaned. 
“If only the consonants were not equally clear.”” There is no 
doubt that he was suffering acutely, being, like so many poets, 
tone-deaf and therefore only hearing words that he was considering 
an outrage upon language. But I was glad that when the gallery 
shouted for Kathleen Mavourneen (DB342, DB1200). I could be as 
deeply moved by the old song as the gallery was, and I am sorry 
for anybody whom it cannot move. You can hear for yourselves 
in DB342 how supremely well McCormack sings Kathleen 


of the public 
he can, and let 
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Mavourneen. I rather wish that the reverse side was not occupied by 
Killarney,) because this is less successful, and in this almost for 
the only time I found his diction imperfectly clear. Generally his 
diction is little less than miraculous. Test it in Come into the 
garden, Maud (DB421). I cannot believe that Sims Reeves at his 
best sang this song so well. It is significant that of the two con- 
temporary singers with the clearest English diction one is an 
Irishman, the other Sir Harry Lauder, a Scot. I have heard 
people take exception to McCormack’s pronunciation, and to 
choose one instance, his pronunciation of ‘‘ brook” in Ben Bolt 
(DAgo7). But the singer is right, and we who pronounce it 
“ bruk ” are wrong. The fact is that he has taken advantage of his 
Italian training to acquire an ability to distinguish between close 
and open vowels. His own Italian is marvellous. I have known 
several Italians who, listening to his records, absolutely refused 
to believe that he was not an Italian himself. The truth of it is 
that he does not merely pronounce Italian well ; but that when 
he sings in Italian he is Italian. He is a genuinely creative singer. 

In order to write this article I have played through 150 songs, 
many of them twice over, in three days. Yet I have a clear 
recollection of every song. I know why I liked it more or why I 
liked it less. I can tell you that in Drink to me only with thine eyes 
(DB340, DB2849) he sings ‘‘ Love’s nectar ’’ when he ought to 
sing “ Jove’s nectar.’”? 

I can tell you that in a tiresome song called Eileen Alanna* 
(DB2g2) “‘ Ireland’? is made to rhyme with “ my land” and 
* shillelagh ’’ with “ daily ’? (not by the singer). I venture to 
think that without jotting down a single note I could not have 
concentrated like this unless the singer were getting something 
different out of each number good or bad, extraordinary or 
commonplace, and not only getting it himself but giving it to 
his audience. His versatility is astonishing, and I would remind 
my readers that versatility is one of the hallmarks of a major 
artist, whether he be a singer or painter or writer. McCormack 
can sing Il mio tesoro (Historical Catalogue DB324) on one side 
of a record as if he had never sung anything but Mozart in his life, 
and on the other Una furtiva lagrima as if he had been entirely 
devoted to Donizetti. He can sing Carmella (DA455, withdrawn) 
like a Neapolitan, and Oh, cease thy singing maiden fair (Historical 
Catalogue DB457) like a Slav. His Molly Brannigan (DA304, 
withdrawn) is as rich a piece of genre as some of Lauder’s. He 
sings Take, oh, take those lips away (DA308, withdrawn) as the very 
ghost of him who wrote the divine words might haunt this green 
earth and sing it. No one can give Tom Moore’s Irish songs like 
him ; that is not surprising. But when he gives us something more 
ancient and more truly Irish than anything Moore every wrote, 
like The Snowy-breasted Pearl (DB344), it is equally unparagoned, 
though I wish he’d use Petrie’s words and Somervell’s arrange- 
ment. His Che gelida manina (Historical Catalogue DB343) is 
the best of the lot, and on the other side his J/ fior che avevi as near 
the best as makes no matter. As for Annie Laurie (DA302, with- 
drawn ; DAg66), Ah, Moon of my delight (DB340), Ben Bolt 
(DAgo7), The Kerry Dance (DB421, DB2848), The low-backed 
car (DA287), The Wearin’ o’ the Green (DA322, withdrawn), and 
Ave Maria, both Schubert’s (DA578, DB1297) and the Bach- 
Gounod one (DA577), well, each is supreme in its own style. 
Yes, if we put on one side the clarity of his diction and forget the 
chiaroscuro of his voice (comparable to Correggio’s in colour), 
and merely pause for a moment to wonder at its sweetness and 
strength and ease, it is the capacity for being the song he is singing 
that gives him the right to be called the world’s greatest living 
tenor. 

I heard him at Dublin sing a song about a fairy behind a hedge, 
and, confound it, his voice actually seemed to go behind the hedge. 
He might have been a ventriloquist, and yet of course he was 
doing nothing in the least ventriloquial ; he was just being the 
fairy behind the hedge, and by the intensity with which he was 
being that fairy he bewitched his audience into thinking that the 





1 The reverse side of DB1200 is Love’s old sweet song. 
? On DB284p9 the fault has been corrected. 
¥Should be Where the River Shannon Flows. 
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fairy was there all the time. Two of his failures in records are 
The Lost Chord (DB328) and Tosti’s Goodbye (DB341, withdrawn), 
and I believe that it is just this capacity for being the song he is 
singing that makes them failures. He cannot help being an organ in 
The Lost Chord, and wonderfully near as he gets he does not quite 
convince us. The song isn’t good enough really to help the illusion 
that we are listening to a tenor more robust than Tamagno. I 
believe that if he had sung Tosti’s Goodbye in Italian he would have 
sung it triumphantly, but by being the song he is being the 
hideously imbecile English translation. He simply cannot think 
himself into those words, because of his subconscious awareness 
that they ought to be in Italian. He can put across such rubbish 
as Silver Threads among the Gold (DA322 withdrawn ; DA823), 
because, alas! it could only have been written in English or 
German. 

I have heard it charged against McCormack that he sings 
nasally. I have no hesitation in saying that if he sounds nasal, 
it is the instrument which is at fault. Finally I would remind 
our readers that on Sunday, October 5th, 1924, at 3 o’clock, 
McCormack will sing at Queen’s Hall.! Those who can go and 
fail to seize the opportunity will be duffers. 


RECORDS BY McCORMACK 
Note by Denis Wood 


At the end of his article the Editor gives a classified list of the 
McCormack records. He divides them into four classes, and also, 
“in order to forestall those correspondents who will write to 
insist on my giving an absolute best ”’ he chooses five records, 
three of which are still available. In the modernised list that it 
has been found necessary to make, all the records that Mr. 
Mackenzie mentions are included ; but this time, as there are 
so many to deal with, they are in numerical order. Readers will 
naturally want to know how the Editor classified the records, 
and it seems that the method of using “ stars,”’ like the Hotel 
Guides, will be the simplest method of showing them. 

Five stars signifies an ‘‘ absolute best,’’ four stars Class I, 
three stars Class II, two stars Class III, and one star Class IV. 
In the five star class, the criterions are the best Italian 12 inch 
(DB324), the best Italian 10 inch (DA498, withdrawn), the best 
English 12 inch (DB344), the best English 10 inch (DAgo8, 
withdrawn), and the best duet (DB579, withdrawn). The best 
McCormack and Kreisler was “ impossible to choose. They’re 
all first class, and they’re all to be numbered among the greatest 
treasures of the recording room.” Few people will question 
Mr. Mackenzie’s choice, and those who do must remember that 
each of us is entitled to express a personal preference. There is 
little more to add except that there should now be a best German 
record too ; perhaps this is DB2868. 


I have marked with an asterisk just a few of the very best of 
the electrical recordings. Records without asterisks were all made 
since Mr. Mackenzie’s article was written. They are all available 
and can be heard at any good gramophone shop. 


DA (10-inch Red Label) records (Pre-Electric.) 


*##*172 (withdrawn) Crucifix (Faure) 

The Moon hath raised her lamp 
above (Benedict) (Duet with 
Werrenrath) 

Cradle Song (Kreisler) 

The old refrain (Kreisler) 

Dear little Shamrock (speed 80) 
(Cherry) 

The low-backed car (Lover) 

Dear love, remember me (Mar- 
shall) (speed 80) See also 

hear you calling me (Marshall) DAg58 
(speed 80) 

Dear old pal of mine (Rice) 

Little mother of mine (Burleigh) 


#9286 


#4984 


*288 (withdrawn) 


*289 (withdrawn) See also 


DAg65 


1Jt was in 1924 that McCormack made his triumphant return to 
London. 








*#*290 (withdrawn) 
88901 


*292 


##8%203 
##4¥004 
#*##*095 (withdrawn) 


*296 (withdrawn) 


*#**297 (withdrawn) 


*298 (withdrawn) 


***099 (withdrawn) 


*#300 


###%902 (withdrawn) 


*#303 


##**904 (withdrawn) 


##% 305, 


###%906 (withdrawn) 


#992907 


###**908 (withdrawn) 


*309 (withdrawn) 


**#310 


*08o11 


**s12 
*##9;4 (withdrawn) ° 


**315 (withdrawn) 
317 (withdrawn) 
***918 (withdrawn) 
**319 (withdrawn) 


*##390 
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Eileen (Herbert) 

Ireland, my Sireland (Herbert) 

Dreams (Strelezki) 

Parted (Tosti) 

Eileen Alanna (Thomas) 

Where the river Shannon flows 
(Russell) 

A Dream (Bartlett) 

Macushla (MacMurrough) 

Evening Song (Hadley) 

I’ll sing thee songs of Araby (Clay) 

The foggy dew (Milligan-Fox) 

The Minstrel Boy (Moore) (speed 82) 

Goodbye, sweetheart, goodbye 
(Hatton) 

Within the garden of my heart 
(Scott) 

Chiudo gli occhi (Manon) (Mas- 
senet) In Italian 

Sospiri miei, andante ove mi mando 
(Bimboni) 

Little boy blue (Nevin) 

Tommy lad (Margetson) 

Mavis (Craxton) 

Little grey home in the west (Léhr) 
(‘cello obligato) 

A little love, a little kiss (Un peu 
d’amour) (Silesu) 

Love, here is my heart (Silesu) 

Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) 
(speed 81) 

Mary of Argyle (Nelson) 

At dawning (Cadman) (speed 80) 

I hear a thrush at eve (Cadman) 

Mother Machree (Olcott) (speed See also 
80 DAg58 


See also 
DAr116 


See also 
DAo66 


Molly Brannigan (Tucker) 

Because (d’Hardelot) 

My dreams (Tosti) 

Believe me if all those endearing 
young charms (Moore) (speed 80) 

The harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls (Balfe) (speed 81) 

Ben Bolt (Kneass) 

Then you’ll remember me (The 
Bohemian Girl) (Balfe) 

Beneath the moon of Lombardy 
(Craxton) 

Take, oh, take those lips away 
(Bennett) 

Calling me home to you (Dorel) 

Until (Sanderson) 

Come where my love lies dreaming 
(Foster) (speed 80) with male 
chorus 

Funiculi, funicula (Denza) 
chorus and orchestra 

My Irish song of songs (Sullivan) 

My little town in the old county 
Down (Sanders) 


with 


Jesus, my Lord, my God, my All 


Nearer my God to Thee (Mason) 

Mother o’ mine (Tours) (speed 77) 

The Rosary (Nevin) (speed 80) 

The light in your eyes (Ferrari) 

When you look in the heart of a rose 
(Methven) 

Sweet Genevieve (Tucker) 

Say au revoir but not good-bye 
(Kennedy) 

Sing, sing, birds on the wing (Nut- 
ting) 

Somewhere (Waters) 

Love’s garden of roses (Wood) 

Somewhere a voice is calling (Tate) See also 

DAgr4 

Thank God for a garden (del Riego) 

That tumble-down shack in Athlone 
(Sanders) 


See also 
DAr116 


###%500 (withdrawn) 


*###309 (withdrawn) 
***904 (withdrawn) 


**396 (withdrawn) 


***#979 (withdrawn) 


*##*#* 455 (withdrawn) 


atatiaal! Sa\) 


****457 (Hist. Cat.) 


#¥eH 158 


*##*459 (withdrawn) 


*#**460 (Hist. Cat.) 


O88 474 


*#475, (withdrawn) 


*497 (withdrawn) 


*##**%408 (withdrawn) 


*499 (withdrawn) 
***500 (withdrawn) 
****501 (withdrawn) 


502 (withdrawn) 


538 (withdrawn) 


552 (Hist. Cat.) 


576 (withdrawn) 
606 (withdrawn) 
628 (withdrawn) 
635 (withdrawn) 
636 
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Silver threads among the gold See also 
(Danks) (speed 81) 

Wearin’ o’ the green (Hall) (speed 
80 


DA823 


When the dew is falling (Schneider) 

Who knows ? (Ball) (speed 77) 

The Lord is my Light (Allitsen) 

Venetian Song (Tosti) 

The trumpet call (Sanderson) 

There is a flower that bloometh 
(Maritana) (Wallace) 

Vieni al contento profondo (Lakmé) 
(Delibes) in Italian 

O Soave fanciulla (Bohéme) (Puc- 
cini) duet with Bori 

Carmella (de Curtis) 

Serenata (Moszkowski) 

Oh night of love—Barcarolle (Les 

Contes d’Hoffmann) (Offenbach) 

violin obbligato by Kreisler 

Serenade (Raff) violin obbligato by 
Kreisler 

O cease thy singing maiden fair 
(Rachmaninov) obbligato by 
Kreisler 

When night descends (Rachman- 
inov) obbligato by Kreisler 

Ave Maria (Cavalleria Rusticana) 
obbligato by Kreisler 

Serenade (Schubert) obbligato by See also 
Kreisler DBr297 

Flirtation (Meyer-Helmund) obbli- 
gato by Kreisler 

Since you went away (Johnson) 
obbligato by Kreisler 

Still as the night (Béhm) obbligato 
by Kreisler 

The last hour (Kramer) obbligato 
by Kreisler 

Bonnie wee thing (Lehmann) 

My wild Irish rose (Olcott) 

It’s a long way to Tipperary (Judge 
and Williams) 

The vacant chair (Washburn) 

Beautiful Isle of Somewhere (Fearis) 

When shadows gather (Marshall) 
(speed 82) 

Dai campi, dai prati (Mefistofele) 
(Boito) 

Questa o quella (Rigoletto) (Verdi) 

Golden love (Wellings) 

I know of two bright eyes (Clutsam) 

Avourneen (King) 

Eileen Aroon (MacMurrough) 

Down in the forest (Landon Ronald) 

A Farewell (Liddle) 

Pescatori di Perle—mi par d’udir 
ancore (Bizet) 

Le Portrait (Parkyns) 

Wonderful One (Grofé) 

Love sends a little gift of roses 
(Openshaw) 

Come back to Erin (speed 76) with 
violin and piano 

Killarney (Balfe) (speed 76) with 
violin and piano 

Remember the Rose (Simons) 

Sometime you’ll Remember 
Indiana Moon (Jones) 

Marcheta (Schertzinger) 

In Waldeinsamkeit (Brahms) 

Die Mainacht (Brahms) 

Komm bald (Brahms) 

Feldeinsamkeit (Brahms) 

I saw from the beach 

Padraic the Fiddler 


See also 
DA1342 
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DB (10-inch Red Label) records (Pre-Electric) 


see QO4 (Hist. Cat.) 


$9325 


***906 (withdrawn) 


***997 (withdrawn) 


#308 


##300 
#489940 
**941 (withdrawn) 


#48949 


«###949 (Hist. Cat.) 


#O8B944 


***%945 (withdrawn) 


#88640 I 


‘*#**##5-79 (withdrawn) 


***6§08 (withdrawn) 


**#6§30 (withdrawn) 


***6§91 (withdrawn) 


###6§ 32 


tiated y | 


+#06598 


#*633 
*##634 (withdrawn) 


Il mio tesoro (Don Giovanni) 


(Mozart) 

Una furtiva lagrima (L’Elisir d’ 
Amore) (Donizetti) 

An evening song (Blumenthal) 

When my ships come sailing home 
(Dorel) 

Molly Bawn (MacMurrough) (speed 
80) 


Has sorrow thy young days shaded ? 
(Moore) (speed 80) 
The Irish Emigrant (Baker) (speed 
I 


) 
She is far from the land (Lambert) 
(speed 81) 
Adeste fideles in Latin, with male 


chorus and chimes 

The Lost Chord (Sullivan) 
Morgenlich leuchtend (Die Meister- 
singer) (Wagner) in English 

The Trumpeter (Dix) (speed 77) 

Ah ! Moon of my delight (Lehmann) 
(speed 81) 

Drink to me only with thine eyes 
(Calcott) (speed 81) 

Asthore (Trotere) (speed 80) 

Goodbye (Tosti) 

Kathleen Mavourneen (Crouch) 

Killarney (Balfe) 

Che gelida manina (Bohéme) 
(Puccini) (speed 82) in Italian 

Il fior che avevi a me tu dato 
(Carmen) (Bizet) (speed 80) in 
Italian 

Come back to Erin 
(speed 82) 

The snowy-breasted pearl (Robin- 
son) (speed 82) 

Fra poco a me ricovero (Lucia) 
Donizetti (speed 82) 

Tu, che a Dio spiegasti l’ali (Lucia) 
Donizetti (speed 80) 

Come into the garden, 
(Balfe) 

The Kerry Dance (Molloy) 


O terra addio! (Aida) (Verdi) in 
Italian, duet with Lucy Marsh 

Parle-moi de ma mére (Carmen) 
(Bizet) duet with Lucy Marsh 

All’ idea di quel metallo (Barber of 
Seville) (Rossini) (speed 80) duet 
with Sammarco 

O grido di quest’ anima (Gioconda) 
(Ponchielli) (speed 80) ; duet with 
Sammarco 

Non é ver (Mattei) 

Ah, Mimi tu pit non torni (Bohéme) 
(Puccini) duet with Sammarco 

De’ miei bollenti spiriti (Traviata) 
(Verdi) 

Per viver vicino (Figlia del Reggi- 
mento) (Donnizetti) (speed 80) 

Maire my girl (Aitkin) 

Turn ye to me (arr. Wilson) 

Ave Maria (Bach-Gounod) in 
Latin, obligato by Kreisler 

Angels guard thee (Godard), obli- 
gato by Kreisler 

Angel’s Serenade (Braga), obligato 
by Kreisler 

Ave Maria (Schubert) in English, 
obbligato by Kreisler 

Like stars above (Squire) 

Nirvana (Adams) 

Champs paternels (Joseph) (Mehul) 

Salve dimora (Faust) (Gounod) 
(speed 80) 


(Claribel) 


Maud 
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See also 
DA1234 
See also 
DB2849 
See also 
DBo984. 


See also 
DB2849 


See also 
DB1200 
1910 


See also 
DB2848 


See also 
DB1297 


766 (withdrawn) Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert) 


Wo find’ ich Trost (Wolf) 


DK (12 inch Buff label) record 


###:09 (Hist. Cat.) 


Mira la bianca luna (Rossini) duet 
with Destinn, 1911 

Teri un giorno ammalato (Gioielle 
della Madonna) (Wolf-Ferrari) 
duet with Lunn, 1912 


DM (12-inch Green Label) records 


#868104 


Bella figlia dell’ amore (Rigoletto) 
(Verdi), Quartet, duet with Bori, 
Jacoby, and Werrenrath 

Parigi o cara (Traviata) (Verdi), 
duet with Bori 

Bella figlia dell’ amore (Rigoletto) 
(Verdi), Quartet with Melba, 
Sammarco and Thornton 

Ave Maria (Otello) (Verdi), Solo 
by Melba 


Records by McCormack made since May, 1925 (Electrical 
Recordings) 
DA (Red Label 10-inch) Records 


680 


692 
693 
760 


To the Children, Op. 26 No. 7 
(Rachmaninov) 

How fair this Spot, Op. 21 No. 7 

Devotion (Haydn Wood) 

The Sweetest Call 

When you and I were seventeen 

I look into your garden 

You forgot to remember 

Oh, how I miss you to-night 

Just a cottage small (Hanley) 

Mother my dear (Treharne) 

Through all the days to be (Hope) 

A brown bird singing (Haydn 
Wood) 

Silver threads among the gold New version of 
(Danks) DAg22 (withdrawn) 

When you and I were young, 
Maggie (Butterfield) 

When Twilight comes (Horne) 

Calling me back to you (Seaver) 

Liliies of Lorraine 

A Rose for every Heart 

Somewhere a voice is calling New version of 
(Tate) DA3gig (withdrawn) 

Far away bells (Gordon) 

Just for to-day (Partridge and 
Seaver) 

The Holy Child (Easthope Martin) 

Who is Sylvia ? (Schubert) 

Die Liebe hat gelogen (Schubert) 
in German 

Since first I saw your face (arr. 
Somerville) 

La maison grise (Fortunio) (Mes- 
sager) in French 

Mother Machree (Ball) 


(withdrawn) 
(withdrawn) 
(withdrawn) 


(withdrawn) 


(withdrawn) 


(withdrawn) 


See also DB1383 


New version of 
DA3o04_ (withdrawn) 
I hear you calling me (Marshall) New version of 
DA288 (withdrawn) 
Roses of Picardy (Haydn Wood) 
Dear old pal of mine (Rice) New version of 
DA28g (withdrawn) 
New version of 
DAgoz (withdrawn) 


Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) 

The auld Scotch sangs (Leeson) 

Bird songs at eventide (Coates) 

The little silver ring (Chaminade) 

Sonny Boy (from ‘‘ The Singing 
Fool”) (De Silva, Brown and 
Henderson) 

Jeannine, I dream of lilac time 
(Gilbert and Shrilkret) 


(Withdrawn) 





*1170 (Conn. 
Cat.) 


1171 


1175 (Conn. 
Cat.) 


1177 


1178 (Conn. 
Cat.) 
#1234 


1285 
1287 
*1286 (Conn. 
Cat.) 
1341 


1342 


1343 
1390 
1391 
1392 
1393 


*1306 


1404 


1405 
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Lover come back to me (Rom- 
berg) 

I love to hear you singing (Glan- 
ville and Wood) 


A fairy story by the fire (Merikanto) 

Now sleeps the crimson petal 
(Quilter) 

None but the weary heart 
(Tchaikovsky) ’cello obbligato by 
Laurie Kennedy 

To the children (Rachmaninov) 


A pair of blue eyes (Kernell) 
I feel you near me (McCarthy and 
Hanley) 


Little Boy Blue (Nevin) New version of 
DAg2g8 (withdrawn) 
New version of 


DA314 (withdrawn) 


The Rosary (Nevin) 


Ireland, Mother Ireland 
Rose of Tralee 


Song of the night (Young and 
Waldrop) 

Gateway of dreams (Callahan and 
English) 

Anakreons Grab (Wolf) in German 

Schlafendes Jesuskind (Wolf) in See also DB2868 
German (withdrawn) 


The harp that once through Tara’s New version of 
halls (Moore) DAgo6 (withdrawn) 

The garden where the praties grow 
(arr. Liddle) 

The bitterness of love (Dunn) 
Love’s Secret (Bantock) 

The prayer perfect (Speaks), with 
organ 

Ave Maria (Cornelius), 
organ and string quartet 
Far apart (Schneider) 

Fairy Tree (O’Brien) 

By the short cut to the Rosses 
(Hopper) 

The Irish Emigrant (Barker) 


(withdrawn) 


(withdrawn) 


with 


New version of 
DB327 (withdrawn) 
Bless this house (Brahe) 

Once in a blue moon (Fisher) 


Prayer to our Lady (Donald Ford) (withdrawn) 
Charm me asleep (Sanderson) 


Is she not passing fair (Elgar) (withdrawn) 
Automne (Fauré) 
Love’s roses (Broones) 


My moonlight Madonna (Fibich) 


As I sit here (Sanderson) 

I know of two bright eyes| New version of 
(Clutsam): j DA4g99 (withdrawn) 

South Winds (Kahn) (withdrawn) 

Vespers (Fisher) 

A song remembered (Coates) 

Music of the night (Coates) 

Friend o’ mine (Sanderson) 

Poor man’s garden (Russell) 

Green pastures (Sanderson) 

Little prayer for me (Russell) 

A house love made for you and me 
(Coates) 

The quietest 
Wood) 

Dawning of the Day (arr. Page) 

Terence’s farewell to Kathleen 
(Lady Dufferin) 

Candle light (Shippey) 

An old sacred lullaby (Corner) 

Sweetly she sleeps, my Alice fair 
(Foster) 

Jeanie, with the light brown hair 
(Foster) 


(withdrawn) 


(withdrawn) 


things (Haydn 


(withdrawn) 


1441 


1446 


1478 


1533 
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When the children their 
prayers (Russell) 


Baby Aroon (O’Brien) 
I met an angel (Morgan) 
Shannon River (Morgan) 
Little house I planned (Oliver) 
Rise dawn of love (Campton) 
O, Mary dear (Londonderry Air) 
(arr. McCormack) 
Believe me if all those endearing | New version of 
young charms (Moore) | DAgo6 (withdrawn) 
Auch kleine dinge konnen (Wolf) 
Herr, was tragt der boden hier 
(Wolf) 
When I have sung my songs 
(Charles) 
Earl Bristol’s Farewell (Lidgey) 
Ever in my mind (Russell) 
In sweet content (Sanderson) 


Love’s secret (Bantock) 
Gathering Clouds (arr. Bain) 


say 


DB (12-inch Red Label) Records 


*984 
*1095 


*1200 


1297 


1383 


2848 


2849 


2867 (Conn. 
Cat.) 


*2868 (Conn. 
Cat.) 


Adeste fideles, in Latin with choir New version 
and orchestra DB328 

Les Rameaux (Faure) 

Panis angelicus (Franck), in Latin 
with organ and ’cello 

La Procession (Franck), in French 

Kathleen Mavourneen (Crouch) 

Love’s old sweet song (Molloy) 


New version 


DB342 


New version 
DA458 
New version 
DA578 


Serenade (Schubert) 
Ave Maria (Schubert) 


The 
To 


Holy _ night ; trout ; 
Impromptu ; the lyre 
(Schubert) 

Hark, hark, the lark; Hedge see also DB933 
roses; Who is Sylvia ? (Schu- 
bert) 

The Kerry Dance (Molloy) 

Green Isle of Erin (Roekel) 

She is far from the land (Lambert) New version o! 

DB327 (withdrawn) 

Drink to me only with thine eyes New version of 
(Calcott) DB340 

Where’er (Semele) 
(Handel) 

Caro Amore (Handel) 

Traume (Wagner) 

Schlafendes Jesus kind (Wolf) 


New version of DB421 


you walk 


New version of 
DA1170 


*For the Hugo Wolf Society (Volume 2). (Not obtainable separately.) 


VICTOR (single-face acoustical records, never 


doubled) 


64154 
64250 
64253 
64498 
64664 
64741 
64773 
64791 
74295 
87078 
87553 


Ganymed (Wolf) and Beherzigung (Wolf) 


Note by Harold C. Brainerd 


English 


(withdrawn) H.M.V. No. 


My Lagan Love (Old Irish Air) 

Happy Morning Waits (L’Alba Nascente) (Parelli) 
A Child’s Song (Marshall) 

Morning (Speaks) 

The Star-Spangled Banner (Arnold) 

Send me away with a smile (Piantadosi) 

God be with our boys to-night (Sanderson) 

When you come back (Cohan) 

Natoma—Paul’s Address (Herbert) (12-inch) 

Li Marinari (Rossini) (duet with Sammarco) 
Pescatori di Perle—Del tempio al limitar (Bizet) 


(duet with Sammarco) 


89105 


Le Nil (Leroux) (violin obbligato by Kreisler) 
(12-inch) 


2-O52112 
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It is indeed a Rare 
experience 


In these words a customer has 
been good enough to express 
his appreciation of our Record 
Service, and being human, we 
are very gratified to get his 
letter. We can help you, too, 
if you will let us. A limitless 
fund of experience, musjcal and 
technical, is freely put at your 
disposal. We have an immense 
stock of records and the finest 
instruments and _ accessories. 

Now twice their former 
size, our premises offer the 
greatest comfort and ccnveni- 
ence. Our postal service is as 
efficient _as the person.al—in 
fact, personal service by post ! 


Catalogues of Records, Instrunnents 
and Accessories gladly sent t any 
address in the world 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE Ltd. 
Astra House 


121 & 123 Shaftesbuiry Avenue 
LONDON, W.C.2,; England 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007) 





GRAIOPHONE 





by listening to music through a 


VOIGT SPEAKER 


Gramophiles are asked to bring We are at home, to all those 
their favourite test record interested in good reproduc- 
during the morning sessions tion, during the period of 


We are just opposite the main H A D { oO L Y fl P IA 


Goods Entrance at the back of 


Olympia AUGUST 23rd to SEPT. 2nd 
at 

2 BEACONSFIELD TERRACE ROAD, 

11 a.m. to 1 and 3 to 10.30 p.m. 

(i.e. 4 hour after Olympia closes) 


all 
m= 
MACLise Roap 


COME AND BRING RTT. ; 
YOUR FRIENDS! Agove Wesrays Foot Babu 











Buy tHe Ro 











7. 
omen | 
WL iLa 
Many visitors come annually to 
listen to a Promenade Concert 
through our speaker 
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VOIGT PATENTS LTD 
SYDENHAM 6666 


VOIGT PATENTS LTD. 


THE COURTS, SILVERDALE, SYDENHAM, S.E.26 


\ Reed. Office 22 Castle Street, E.C.1 : 











THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


A Review for the Modern Home 
RECORDS RADIO 


Edited and Published by PETER HUGH REED 


A monthly magazine, published between the first and the fifth, 

dealing in an interesting and informative manner with repro- 

duced music. The only magazine of its kind published in 
America. 


Write for sample copy, mentioning THE GRAMOPHONE 
THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
12 East 22nd Street, New York City, New York 
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| sea SS re RESO 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” EDITIONS DE 


L°OISEAU-LYRE 


RECORDS 


STANLEY BATE 


O.L.25. SONA‘A FOR FLUTE AND PIANO. 
Flute : Marcel Moyse. Piano : Louis Moyse. 10 in.—5s. 


J O.L.26. (a) SONATA FOR FLUTE AND PIANO (Stanley Bate) (second 
art). 
(b) SONATE POUR DEUX FLUTES (J.-Ch. NAUDOT). 
Flutes : Macel Moyse, Louis Moyse. 10 in.—5s. 
40 MINUTE GLINKA 
O.L.34. TRIO PATHETIQUE. 
Clarinet : P. tefebvre. Bassoon: F. Oubradous. Piano: Noel 
: Gallon 12 in.—7s. 6d. 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM O.L.35. TRIO PATHETIQUE. 

NEEDLE, GUARANTEED Second Part. aati 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. W. A. MOZART 


O.L.15. 4th DIVERTISSEMENT for oboe, clarinet and bassoon. 
The “* Trio d’Arches de Paris.”’ 10 in.—5s. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1 /6 NEEDLES O.L.16. 4th DIVERTISSEMENT for oboe, clarinet and bassoon. 
Second part. 10 in.—5s. 
O.L.36. 5th DIVERTISSEMENT for oboe, clarinet and bassoon. 
The *Gramophone’ wi ha The ‘‘ Trio d’Anches de Paris.”’ 10 in.—5s. 
“We have used this new needle and found it completely O.L.37. 5th DIVERTISSEMENT fer oboe, clarinet and bassoon. 


; ” Second part. 10 in.—5s. 
any. O.L.40. CONCERTO EN SI BEMOL MAJEUR for ongge + Ft wh 
B; : F ad Oubradous. Conductor : var endler. 

THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch — 12 in.—7s. 6d. 
O.L.41. CONCERTO EN Si BEMOL MAJEUR for bassoon and orchestra. 
Second part. 12 in.—7s. 6d. 





FRANZ SCHUBERT 


O.L.24. (a) DU BIST DIE RUH ; MY DER JUNGLING AND DER AUELLE- 


WANDERERS [A Li 
Voice : Erika Rokyta. Piano : Othon Wetzel. 10 in.—5s. 


3 VALU ABLE SUGGESTIONS for O.L.30. (a) MEERESSTH-LE-GEHEIMES ; (b) sg DES GELIEBTEN. 


Voice : Erika ROkyta. Piano : Noel Gallon. 12 in.—7s. 6d. 
Gs O.L.31. (a) ELLENS ZVVEITER GESANG-AN DIE SONNE ; 
5 ad (b) SCHWANENGESANG-AN DIE LAUTE. 
Voice : Erika R@kyta. Piano : Noel Gallon. 12 in.—7s. 6d. 
O.L.33. (a) TOTENGRABERS HEIMWEH ; (b) AN DER MOND. 
When in New York : Be sure to visit the world’s largest Voice : Erika Rokyta. Piano : Noel Gallon. 12 in.—7s. 6d. 
treasury of recorded music . . The 
Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 








WYSCH NEGRADSKY 
: O.L.70. AINSI PARLAIT ZARATHOUSTRA 
Let us send you: Any record you are unable to obtain Four pianos ; Monique Haas, Ina Marika, Edward Staempfli, Max 
in England we will gladly send you on Vredenburg. Conductor : Ivan Wyschnegradsky. 12 in.—7s. 6d. 
request. Our method of shipping 
insures intact delivery. 
FOLKSONGS 
ibi O.L.32. (a) S'"ISCH F:BN A MONTSCH UFF AERDE (Swiss Folksongs) ; 
Keep posted: By subscribing to the Gramophone 4 HEIDI fUPEIDI-S’BIBIHENDERL (Viennese Folksongs). 
Shop Record Supplement—issued - Voice : Erikca Rokyta. Piano : Noel Gallon. 10 in.—5s. 
monthly—you have up-to-the-minute 
information on every new record. 12 


issues—only $1 per year. A complete list of records 


isssued will be sent on request 


All our facilities are at your disposal in America or in England. 
Our service is prompt and efficient. 


Obta inable from all dealers 


Che Gramophone Shop TRADE DISTRIBU’TORS : 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE, | § GENERAL GRAMOPHONE PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 10a SOHO j SQUARE, LONDON, W.! 
- GERRARD 2136 
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English 
H.M.V. No. 
VICTOR (double-face acoustical records) (withdrawn) 


Any place is heaven if you are near me (Lohr) 

The barefoot trail (Wiggers) 

Next Market Day, 2. A Ballynure Ballad (arr. 
Hughes) 

Molly Brannigan (Tucker) 

Roses of Picardy (Wood) 

Beneath the moon of Lombardy (Craxton) 

O sleep, why dost thou leave me ? (“ Semele ”’) 
(Handel) 

Take, O take, those lips away (Bennett) 

Kingdom within your eyes (Nichols) 

Parted (Tosti) 

Forgotten (Cowles) 

Dreams (Strelezki) 

First rose of summer (Kern) 

Learn to smile. (Hirsch) 

I’m falling in love with someone (“‘ 
Marietta ’’) (Herbert) 

Honour and « Love 

(Messager) 

There’s a long, long trail (Elliott) 

Keep the home-fires burning (Novello) 

A little bit of heaven (Ball) 

Mother Machree (Ball) 

Wonderful world of romance (Wood) 

Love’s garden of roses (Wood) 

Only you (Schneider) 

Your eyes (Schneider) 

The rainbow of love (Ferrari) 

When you look in the heart of a rose (Methven) 

Rose of my heart (Léhr) 

Road that brought you to me (Hamblen) 

781 When you and I were young, Maggie (Butterfield) 

Silver threads among the gold (Danks) 

Sunshine of your smile (Ray) 

Somewhere a voice is calling (Tate) 

Sweet Peggy O’Neil (Waldrop) 

*Tis an Irish girl I love (Ball) 

Mother in Ireland (Lyman) 

That tumble-down shack in Athlone (Sanders) 

Three o’clock in the morning (Robledo) 

Your eyes have told me so (Blaufuss) 

When Irish eyes are smiling (“ Isle of Dreams’ ) 
(Ball) 

Wearing of the Green (Old Irish Air) 

Mefistofele—Giunto sul passo (Boito) 

Pescatori di Perle—Mi par d’udir ancora (Bizet) 

Somewhere in the world (Ayer) 

Where the rainbow ends (Ayer) 

The Bard of Armagh (arr. Hughes) 

Would God I were the tender apple blossom 
(Londonderry Air) (arr. Page) 

Sometime (I’ll hear your sweet voice calling) 
(Lockwood) 

Take a look at Molly (Lockwood) 

Little Yvette (Wood) 

A love song (‘‘ Magic Ring ”) (Levey) 

When (Benham) 

Bridal Dawn (Martin) 

Dream once again (Squire) 

Thanks be to God (Dickson) 

Rose-Marie (from ‘‘ Rose-Marie ’’) (Friml) 

All alone (Berlin) 

Pur dicesti (Lotti) 

Swans (Kramer) 


741 
743 


748 
749 


757 
761 
762 
765 Naughty 
(‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire ’’) 
766 
768 
774 
777 


778 


783 
784 
785 
787 
788 


923 
968 


983 
1003 


1020 
1040 
1059 
1067 


1081 


VICTOR (double-face electrical records) 


1086 
(withdrawn) 
1092 


When you and I were seventeen (Rosoff 
June brought the roses (Openshaw) 
Moonlight and roses (Moret) 

The sweetest call (Morrow) 

1it@t 
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1197 
(withdrawn) 


1215 
(withdrawn) 


1229 
(withdrawn) 


1247 
1272 


1288 
(withdrawn) 


1400 
(withdrawn) 


1425 
(withdrawn) 


1594 
(withdrawn) 
1625 


1649 
(withdrawn) 
1660 
(withdrawn) 


1700 


1711 
(withdrawn) 
6708 
(12-inch) 
6928 
(12-inch) 


Calling me back to you (Seaver) 

When twilight comes, I’m thinking of you 
(Horne) 

Because I love you (Berlin) 

Far away bells (Gordon) 

Lilies of Lorraine (Connor) 

A rose for every heart (Cadman) 

Marcheta (Schertzinger) 

Somewhere a voice is calling (Tate) 

Minnelied (German folk song) 

Schlafendes Jesuskind (Wolf) 

Luoghi sereni e cari (Donaudy) 

To the children (Rachmaninov) 

Garden in the rain (Gibbons) 

Lover, come back to me (“‘ New Moon’”’) 
(Romberg) 

Little pal (Henderson) 

I love to hear you singing (Wood) 

Love me and I’ll live forever (Snyder) 

Tick, tick, tock (Hamblen) 

Prayer to Our Lady (Ford) 

Bless this house (Brahe) 

Charm me asleep (Sanderson) 

Is she not passing fair ? (Elgar) 

Allerseelen (Op. 10, No. 8) (R. Strauss) 

La maison grise (‘‘ Fortunio ”’) (Messager) 

I dream of Jeanie with the light brown hair 

Sweetly she sleeps, my Alice fair 

A life lesson (Nevin) 

Necklace of love (Nevin) 

Christ went up into the hills (Hageman) 

Panis Angelicus (Franck) 


DA1077 


DA1287 
DA1285 
DA1287 
DA1286 


DAg46 


DA1405 


The hurdy-gurdy man: 2. Impatience 
3. Farewell (Schubert) 
Moments musical (Nos. 5, 2, and 3) 


(Schubert) Victor Orchestra 


International Record Collectors’ Club (VICTOR) records 


IRCC-7 
(12-inch) 


IRCC-60 


IRCC-96 
(12-inch) - 


(acoustical) 


Faust—final trio (Gounod), McCormack, 


Melba, Sammarco 
Le temps des lilas (Chausson) Melba 


Atalanta—Come, beloved (Handel) 
Ridente la calma (Mozart) 


Barber of Seville—Numero quindici a mano 
manca (Rossini) McCormack and Sam- 
marco 


Traviata—De’ miei bollenti spiriti (Verdi) DB631 


(All records in this list are 10-inch unless otherwise noted) 





For Example : 


Do not merely covet the Society 
Isswes—the complete Operas, 
Symphonies and other works— 

buy them out of income 

A Two-Guinea purchase for 10s. 6d. 


with order and Three Monthly payments of 10s. 6d. 


From 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 


You forgot to remember (Berlin) Astra House, 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 


(withdrawn) 
1147 
(withdrawn) 


Oh, how I miss you to-night (Burke) 
Devotion (Wood) 
I look into your garden (Wood) 


London, W.C.2. Temple Bar ; 3007 
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“CULTURE CONTACTS ” 
IN GREENLAND 


WITH 


A GRAMOPHONE 


August 1939 


By D. M. CARMICHAEL 


Editor’s Note-—At the end of May, last year, a company of four men, comprising the Cambridge West Greenland Expedition, 
1938, left this country to undertake scientific research in the Umanak district of West Greenland. The members were Dr. H. I. 
Drever, leader and petrologist, Dr. R. W. de F. Feachem, archaeologist and botanist, Mr. Game, geologist, and Mr. D. M. 
Carmichael, organiser, psychologist and ethnologist. The expedition was supplied with a Columbia portable gramophone, not 
only for the entertainment of the expedition, but because Mr. Carmichael wished to use it in his study of “‘ culture contacts ” 
among the Greenlanders. How this worked out is told in this article. 


WE arrived at the settlement of Igdlorssuit, on Ubekendt 
Island, in the Umanak district (approx. 71°N, 54°W), on 
June 29th. Merely as a matter of historical record, I mention 
that we worked from there as a base until September, when the 
other members of the expedition returned to England. I remained 
at Umanak until November 2nd. Then practically two months 
travel by motor-boat, coastal schooner and small auxiliary 
schooner across the Atlantic, brought me home on Christmas 
Eve ! 

But it is the manner in which I was able to use the Columbia 
gramophone that is of primary importance here. So let me say, 
first, that both the machine and the records arrived in Greenland 
in first-class order ; and they maintained their quality throughout 
our stay there. The recordings were excellent, and the quality 
of reproduction quite as good as (perhaps better than) that of any 
acoustic or mechanical gramophone which I have come across. 

In addition to the pleasure we ourselves derived from the 
gramophone and records (for some peculiar psychological reasons 
which I haven’t analysed, good gramophone music seems doubly 
pleasant on an expedition to lonely places)—in addition to our 
own pleasure, I must mention the general value of having a gramo- 
phone in our contacts with the native Greenlanders. We were 
living in a settlement of some 160 Greenlanders and it was my 
work to make some study of their psychology. Immediately on 
our arrival we allowed the Greenlanders to play the Columbia, 
which they helped us to unpack and move into our hut, and from 
that moment onwards we were good friends. Greenlanders have 
acquired a great liking for European music and they prefer 
gramophone to radio reproduction. Every day we entertained 


Afternoon audiences always listened outside the window 


some of them in our hut and, of course, the gramophone had to 
be played all, or at least most of, the time. But whether we had 
guests or not, we always had an audience outside the windows ! 
In fact, on many occasions, when-I wished to have one or two 
Greenlanders as “‘ subjects” for a psychological experiment, I 


just played the gramophone and chose my subjects from the 
audience which gathered ! I understood, before sailing, that this 
district is one that used to be frequented by Scottish whalers, 
and that one of the ‘‘ legacies ’’ which they had left to Greenland 
was a smattering of Scottish music and several Scottish dances. 
These, of course, must have been considerably modified in this 
new setting, but I felt it would be extremely interesting to try 
and trace this influence and perhaps to introduce some new 
‘** material ” of this same order. Hence the gramophone and a 
fairly wide selection of Scottish dance records. 

But the study of the borrowing and assimilation of European 
(especially Scottish) folk dances, which I had hoped to make, 
proved more difficult than I had anticipated. I made an attempt, 


Shy Anna Zech showed some promise with the 
‘** Highland Schottische ”’ 


however, to introduce some new dances, and a very amusing 
undertaking it was. Only one dance was at all readily accepted— 
the Scottish folk dance “ Strip the Willow,” on one of our records. 
For reasons physical rather than psychological, most other 
Scottish dances did not “ take.” For example, the women, who 
wear long thigh boots of seal-skin, stiff and double, were quite 
unable to execute the vigorous knee-bends demanded by a 
Highland Scottische ; both they and the men much preferred 
their indigenous “ drumming ” with the flat of the foot, to the 
** pas-de-Basque ” which forms the basis of most country dancing. 

And on one occasion the Arctic itself caused some small delay 
in the assimilation of “‘ Strip the Willow.” We were teaching the 
dance to some twenty Greenlanders in the dance-house at 
Igdlorssuit and things were going rather well. I turned away to 
rewind the gramophone and restart the record. When I turned 
back there was not a single man left in the hall. 
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“ What’s wrong ?”’ I asked. 

“ Tluliaq! Iluliaq! (Iceberg! Iceberg!) ” cried the women. 

Then I heard it—a low rumbling grew to a thunderous roar, 
echoing among the mountains and completely drowning our 
music. We ran out. An immense berg, that had been stranded 
in the shallow water off the beach for nearly three weeks, was 
breaking up and rolling over. In the darkness (it was late August) 
we could scarcely see the shape of it, but the noise and the large 
waves that came racing in left no doubt as to what was happening. 
One or two boats broke loose from their moorings, but the Green- 
landers who had, of course, hurried out in case this did happen, 
soon retrieved them. Gradually the mass subsided, and we all 
went back laughing to continue our dancing. Next morning the 
berg, broken up and so loosed from the sea-bed, had drifted out 
to sea. 

On leaving Igdlorssuit, the settlement where we had been living, 
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the leader of our expedition presented the Columbia to a Green- 
lander (Johan Zeeb, by name), who had during the summer 
acted as his attendant and adviser, and had on one occasion 
effected a timely rescue while they were out in kayaks together. 
The records we divided as fairly as possible among our other 
friends, though I’m afraid it will be some little time yet before 
Greenlanders learn to prefer classical to dance music ! 

The two photographs reproduced are concerned with the 
gramophone. One shows one of our afternoon outside audiences 
listening to the Columbia, taken through the window of our hut. 
The other is a picture of Anna Zeeb, wife of the man who now 
has the gramophone. She alone (in spite of her boots) showed 
some promise at the “ Highland Scottische ” ! In the background 
are two members of the expedition working a balloon theodolite, 
and the mountains and glaciers of Upernivik Island, with the 
gramophone just visible on the cask alongside the theodolite. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Schumann 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


In view of your invitation to correspondents to ventilate their 
opinions regarding the recording of Schumann lieder, may I 
submit some of mine for your consideration ? 

(1) There are already heaps of Schumann lieder records 
available—as you yourself pointed out in an editorial some 
considerable time ago. At the same time, paradoxically enough, 

(2) There would seem to be many music-lovers (including, 
incidentally, our two selves), who refuse, like Mr. Marshall, to 
** rest content till some measure of justice is done ’’ to Schumann 
in the matter. For at least 

(3) These aforesaid heaps, dwindle to a relatively small bundle 
(as viewed alongside the stacks of records accorded to the other 
three great lieder composers), when we abstract duplications of 
the more famous or popular songs. (In passing, I admit that 

(4) The Frauenliebe und Leben song-cycle deserves re-record- 
ing, with the piano accompaniment Schumann saw fit to compose 
for it). 

At the same time, all the blame cannot be laid at the doors of 
the recording companies, because 

(5) The musical public has not yet learned to appreciate the 
nature of the genius of Schumann’s music in general. (A pre- 
judice may have been induced by our musical mentors the critics, 
who, having been taught in youth by prosaic professors of musical 
pattern that Schumann is the world’s worst possible model for 
students, and because the professors are right, never grow up to 
the realisation that he is a genius—if beyond imitation !) Neither 
has the public learned rightly to assess the relative worth of his 
various compositions. Schumann is thus the step-child of the 
gramophone in a double sense ; for 

(6) The recording companies have to supply the demand 
of a public which prefers the Carnaval to the Davidsbiindler, the 
Piano Quintet to the Piano Quartet, the Piano Concerto to the 
Concertstiick, etc., etc. A public which can get to know 
Beethoven’s late Quartets and Sonatas should rebel more readily 
than it does against the tyranny of the easy and familiar in the 
case of Schumann also. For instance, 

(7) There is a wholly unwarrantable neglect of Schumann’s 
later songs. I cannot agree with Mr. Ernest Newman when he 
states, in his foreword to Vol. VI of the Hugo Wolf Society : 
“That fully two-thirds of Schumann’s songs, especially those of 
his later period, should be as neglected as they are to-day is 
aesthetically understandable.... To the student of the 


development of German song, however, as distinct from the 
recitalist and the ordinary concert-goer, Schumann’s later lieder 
are profoundly interesting.”’ Speaking as an ordinary Schumann 
enthusiast, and in face of the musical and poetical riches I find 
in so many of these songs, I can but conclude that the bee of 
abstract theory is beginning here to buzz in Mr. Newman’s 
bonnet. He does admit, nevertheless, that these lieder ‘ are 
hardly known at all to music lovers, though they include some 
of the best products of his genius.” 

The conclusion then would seem to be that 

(8) What is wanted is not an arbitrary selection of further 
Schumann songs, but the formation of a Schumann Society, 
through which adequate attention can be paid tc the systematic 
selection for recording of neglected master-works, choral, chamber 
music, and lieder alike. 

Perthshire. 


(Rev.) Errc M. Davipson. 


Collector’s Corner 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

Some remarks made by Mr. Carl L. Bruun in Collector’s 
Corner of your July number suggest to me that he may not have 
been fortunate enough to have heard Victor Maurel sing in 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello,” otherwise he would hardly have thought it 
worth while to compare Maurel’s record of “ Era la Notte ”’ with 
that of any other artist. In my opinion his records do not give 
the present generation the slightest idea of what his singing in 
that and other works was like, and perhaps I am justified in 
holding such an opinion, for I heard him sing the part of Iago 
many times and the impression made on me remains vividly in 
my mind and memory. Maurel was a great actor with a splendid 
stage presence, also a great singer, and he had the gift of giving 
colour to his tone which helped his audience to understand the 
workings of his subtle mind. He sang “ Era la Notte ” in mezza 
voce, beautifully under control, and it was wonderful to see and 
hear him pour the poison of jealousy into the ear of the wretched 
Otello. I doubt if any recording then or now could give any idea 
of the subtlety of his singing of this song. 

A few more words about the record of “‘ Quand’ ero paggio.” I 
heard him sing it frequently and I do not believe any record 
could do any sort of justice to his singing of it. It was simply 
delicious. Every audience wanted him to repeat it over and over 
sometimes in Italian and sometimes in French. He asked me to 
help him with the English translation, but when he came to the 
words “‘ to the Duke of Norfolk’s Grace ”’ he said it was impossible 
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to sing such a terrible phrase, and gave it up. I do not know if 
he ever tried again. Also he told me that at the Paris Opera 
House on one occasion the audience demanded encores seven 
times and he sang it in both languages, French and Italian. As 
he was somewhat exhausted, and as the audience continued to 
demand still another encore he came on and did the song in dumb 
show, just moving his lips and going through the action of the 
part, and after more enthusiasm the audience allowed the opera 
to proceed. 

Maurel was a great artist and a great personality. He was 
worthy to be in the front rank with the other great opera singers 
of the Golden Age. 

Wimbledon, S.W. Percy A. BULL. 
High-Quality Recordings 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

In the Letters columns of The Wireless World for February 17th, 
1938, I initiated a long correspondence on the subject of high- 
quality recordings. I asked readers if they would care to ccn- 
tribute particulars of commercial solid-stock gramophone records 
that they found worthy of the description “ high-quality,” 
irrespective of the subject matter (i.e., from classical music to 
* swing ’’) and whether or not the record contained the best 
performance artistically. I concluded the letter with, what in 
my opinion, were the major requirements for records to be 
classified as “‘ high quality” and then mentioned the following 
three records, as examples, to commence the list : 

“Funeral March of a Marionette.” Col. DX269 (Military 

Band.) 

“* Ride of the Valkyries.”” Col. DX66. (Organ). 
“Teddy Bears’ Picnic.” Col. DBg55. (Dance Band.) 

The response to my appeal was most gratifying and since that 
time I have received so many enquiries for the names and numbers 
of such discs that I am contemplating the compilation of a list 
which could be duplicated for distribution. 

Although the majority of the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
are not primarily concerned with records from a technical stand- 
point, I am sure that each one could submit a short list of records 
of outstanding quality technically. I would be very grateful if 
you would allow space for letters mentioning such records, and 
I have no doubt that the details would interest all readers, 
especially those who like to demonstrate their gramophones 
with a really good record ! 

Ilford, Essex. 


Heddle Nash 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 

May I be allowed to suggest that all admirers of Heddle Nash, 
(and they must be legion), make known their desire for more 
recordings of this fine singer. 

No doubt it will be a mystery to thousands of others, as it is to 
myself, that no new records of Heddle Nash have been produced 
for so long a period, but whatever the reason, let us hope it 
may speedily be removed. 

If it is at all possible to influence the recording companies in 
such a matter, let us make every effort to do so—through the 
medium of THE GRAMOPHONE and by personal approach. 

Wirral. A. DALTON. 


DonaLp W. ALDpDovus. 


National Library of Records 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 

A museum in Paris devoted to the gramophone, records and 
recording was described in a recent monthly bulletin of the 
Linguists’ Club, some of whose members had paid a visit to it. 

Le Musée de la Parole et du Geste at 19 Rue des Bernadins, 
Paris, 5e, is a branch of the University of Paris. It combines 
a laboratory for the recording of interesting matter in the realms 
of folklore, science, history, etc., with a museum and library 
where are stored the records made and others acquired by gift, 
purchase or exchange from sources in France and abroad. 

The museum possesses a collection of early cylinder reproducing 
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machines and early wax cylinders, some of which, to avoid 
damage to the originals, have been transferred to discs. Recording 
apparatus has been given by the Pathé Company and there is 
also an Edison portable machine, which both recorded and 
reproduced. M. Pathé offered to equip at his own expense the 
recording laboratories, and gave to the museum most of his 
collection of cylinders and discs, and also much old acoustic 
recording and reproducing apparatus. 

The Museum’s collection of records consists of records of 
historical interest and of the life and culture of the peoples of the 
world. For example, it has records of the opening of the new 
Reichstag, of the rejoicings on the liberation of the Rhineland, 
of songs of the Spanish Republican Army during the Civil War, 
of the Coronation of King George VI, and of a song sung by the 
natives of the Cameroons in memory of a king who was killed 
in 1916. 

Thus the Museum, though—as the Director, M. Roger Dévigne 
describes it—poor in historic records, is rich in historic voices. 
For a collection of historic records has to be built up gradually by 
using radio transmissions and by sending out expeditions such 
as the one sent to Greece, which cost Fcs. 200,000 and returned 
with 200 records. 

But there are the historic voices of MM. Viviani and Poincaré, 
during the war, of General Joffre replying to a journalist, of 
Bergson, while paralysed, speaking a few words, of Verhaeren 
reading a poem, of Dreyfus reading a page of his memoirs. There 
are cylinders of Kipling reading his ““Ode to France” and of Pope 
Leo XIII reciting the Ave Maria. 

The work of the museum is being carried on with much 
devotion and enthusiasm, but with limited funds. The Director 
is always looking for records to add to the Museum’s collections, 
where they are carefully preserved for posterity, and he is anxious 
to hear of items likely to be acceptable for the collections of the 
Museum. 

Canterbury. 


ENRIQUE FERNANDEZ ARBOS 


Ts recent news from Spain of the death of Enrique Fernandez 
Arbos will be received with regret by many musicians of the 


D. G. Couzens. 





older generation in this country, where he was at one time a 
popular figure. 

Arbos, the son of a military bandmaster, was born in Madrid 
on Christmas Day, 1863, and was thus in his seventy-sixth year. 
Entering the Conservatoire there when quite young, he studied 


the violin under Monasterio. He eventually became a protegé 
of the Spanish Royal Family, which enabled him to study abroad. 
He went first of all to Brussels Conservatoire; where he studied 
the fiddle for four years under Vieuxtemps and composition under 
Gevaert. Then he became Joachim’s pupil for three years, during 
which time he played in the Berlin Philharmonic. On completion 
of his studies he toured Germany, Poland, Holland, Belgium, 
France and Portugal, returning to Germany to take up the post 
of violin professor at the Hamburg Conservatoire. He only held 
the position for a short time, however, returning to his native 
land at the request of the Queen of Spain, to become principal 
professor of the violin at the Madrid Conservatoire. 

He later came to England, and was for many years the much 
admired violin professor at the Royal College of Music, where he 
turned out many successful pupils. 

Returning to Spain in 1908*, he became conductor of the Madrid 
Symphony Orchestra, in which role he was best known to gramo- 
philes. He conducted that orchestra in a number of recordings, 
the following of which survive : 

Col. 9603-5. Suite Iberia (Albeniz, arr. Arbos). 

Spanish Dance No. 6 (Granados). 
9683-4. Three dances from ‘“‘ The Three-Cornered Hat ” 
(Falla). 
9918. Sarabande (Corelli). 

Needless to say his interpretations of the Spanish items bear the 

stamp of authenticity. F 


* Arbos actually retained his R.C.M. professorship until 1916. 
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FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


E welcome this month two new societies, formed in the close 

season in all readiness for full activities in September. The 
Brighton and Hove Gramophone Society made an excellent 
start at the end of June, and the Reporting Correspondent is Mr. 
John Freestone, whose name is not unknown to readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE. Brighton seems to be a place where there should 
be a most useful and flourishing society, and it is hoped that 
Brighton readers who have not made contact with this group will 
write at once to the Secretary, Mr. Arthur Pickering, 184 Fresh- 
field Road, Brighton, 7. 


The other new society has been formed in Dublin. At present 
numbers are small, but it is certain that new recruits will be 
enrolling before the season opens. Enquiries should be made to 
Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20 Oakley Road, Ranelagh, Dublin. 


Meanwhile preliminary communications from Wigan, Lancs., 
and Paisley, Renfrewshire, point to the possibility of new groups 
forming in each of these districts. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, Gillingham, 
Kent. 


This is the time of the year when, space permitting, some 
account can be given of societies further afield. From Dunedin, 
New Zealand, comes a long and interesting report of the gramo- 
phone club formed there last December. With a sound constitu- 
tion and energetic officers, steady progress has been made: the 
Chancellor of Otago University is the President. A typical 
programme sent to the Federation reveals that the promoters are 
efficient, and that there is little (if anything) that we in this 
country can teach Dunedin in methods of organisation. 


News has also reached the Federation of a new move on the 
part of Mr. John H. Hodge, the enterprising Secretary of the 
Bristol Gramophone Society. An offshoot of the parent society 
is a Rhythm Club, which has already attracted fifty members ; 
meetings will (of course!) be independent, and the “ Jam 
Sessions ” will be run by the enthusiasts (or fiends ?) themselves. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Programmes for the Autumn Session are now in active preparation 
and will be ready for distribution shortly. Record collectors and music 
lovers in Birmingham and the Midlands are invited to communicate 
with _the Hon. Sec., E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, 
Birmingham, who will gladly forward the above particulars as soon as 
they are completed. Meetings will be held as usual at Messrs. Dale, 
Forty & Co., New Street, on Tuesdays from 7.15—9.15 p.m. 

As a foretaste of forthcoming recitals the following will be presented 
during the season: “ Nothing over four shillings,” ‘“‘ The Music of 
Mozart,” “Your Favourite Record,” the first of a series entitled 
‘Unfamiliar Music,” and an “ All British Programme.” 
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SOCIETY NEWS 


Brighton and Hove Gramophone Society 


A preliminary meeting of the above Society was held at Messrs. 
Lyon and Hall’s showrooms in East Street on June 27th. Mr. A. 
Pickering was elected as the Honorary Secretary, and took the Chair. 
The first part of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of the aims and 
objects of the new Society. At the termination of the evening’s business 
the Secretary presented a programme of music by Tchaikowsky, 
including the 1812 Overture, the Casse Noisette Suite, and the Marche 
Slav. 

New members will be very welcome and all enquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. A. Pickering, 184 Freshfield Road, Brighton 7. 

Next meeting August 21st, 8 p.m., at Messrs. Lyon and Hall’s 
East Street Showrooms. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


** Reverie ’’—Records for a Summer Evening—continued the series 
of summer meetings. Presented by Messrs F. J. Whatley and D. J. 
Thornton in collaboration, the programme lived up to the expectation 
of members, who had been intrigued by its title. As the recent meeting 
fell on ‘‘ Independence Day ” it was decided to hold a commemoration 
programme entitled ‘‘ Americana.” The recitalist, Mr. P. Lam, made 
an innovation in choosing an excerpt from Thurban’s suite ““Americana”’ 
as his signature tune. Commencing with a brief account of how the 
U.S.A. celebrate their great national holiday he presented a varied 
programme of musical items. 

The final meeting of the summer season was held in the grounds of 
the residence of our Chairman, Mr. C. H. K. Cundall, when our 
Secretary, Mr. John H. Hodge, gave a programme entitled “‘Serenade.”’ 
It was a fitting climax to a successful season. 

We commence our 1939-40 season on Tuesday, September rgth, at 
our Headquarters at the Record Theatre of F. W. Allen (Bristol), Ltd., 
Union Street, at 7.30 p.m. 


Dublin Gramophone Society 


” 


A recital of records on the lines of ‘‘ You’ve asked for it’? was given, 
which covered a wide variety of taste indeed. Kaidanoff’s “‘ Song of the 
Flea” compared favourably with more recent barytonal renderings, 
and Chaliapin’s “* Death of Don Quixote,” was played as an example 
of the more famous Russian’s art. Martinell’s rendering of the two 
arias from “* Pagliacci ”’ was another selection, and mention of Toscanini 
brought forth the Traviata Preludes and the Galli Curci De Luca 
duets followed as a matter of course by Melba’s rendering of “* Fors’ é 
lui.” The question of McCormack’s best record seemed to be settled 
by the playing of the Hugo Wolf Society record made by him. The 
last record played was Schlusnus singing ‘“‘ The Epiphany” (Wolf) 
and “‘ Serenade ” (Strauss). 

New members should write to Mr. F. J. Kelly, 20 Oakley Road, 
Ranelagh, for particulars of further meetings. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


The usual monthly programme of new issues was heard at the second 
June meeting. Outstanding items were Mozart’s G minor Symphony 
(Toscanini) ; Bloch’s Violin Concerto (Szigeti), and two more fine 
piano recordings from Parlophone—Claude Arrau playing Chopin’s 
Ballade in A flat major and Eileen Joyce in some lyric pieces of Grieg. 

At the “ Request Evening ”’ in July members had, by majority vote 
taken at the previous meeting, asked to hear the Fidelio Overture, 
the Waldstein Sonata, ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini” (Tschaikovsky) and the 
Second Symphony of Dvorak. The records were duly forthcoming from 
the owners concerned, and we are grateful to them for providing us with 
a very enjoyable programme. August meetings: 4th and 18th at the 
Society’s Headquarters, All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, 
S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Two excellent summer programmes have recently been given to 
large and appreciative audiences. Mr. William Holt’s very varied 
fare was consumed with avidity, everyone overlooking the fact that it 
was the first feast he had prepared. The major item was Schubert’s 
Trout Quintet, and the orchestral work Chabrier’s ballet music 
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* Cotillon.”” The overture was the Toscanini version of Rossini’s 
“Silken Ladder,” and there were songs by Gigli, Galli Curci and 
Elizabeth Schumann. 

Mrs. Davenport’s programme included the Beethoven Op. 132 
Quartet, the Classical Symphony of Prokofiev, and Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Piano Concerto. The Beethoven proved somewhat tough 
for a few members, but the remaining items (well played and recorded) 
gave great pleasure. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 


At the Annual General Meeting it was decided to purchase an 
electric record-player for use in conjunction with our recently acquired 
amplifier. The Secretary was re-elected, and the new Treasurer is Mr. 
Brian Opperman. 

An enjoyable Grieg programme was given by Mrs. Linden. An 
interesting account of the life of the composer was followed by the 
Pianoforte Concerto (de Greef), some Peer Gynt selections, and Tauber’s 
rendering “ Ich liebe dich ”’ and “‘ Last Spring.” 

Visitors and prospective members are welcomed, and information 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss Fredrika Schwarz, 141 
Weston Road, Guildford. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Our fourth season concluded with the Annual General Meeting. 
The report and accounts showed a very satisfactory balance, and our 
Secretary, Mr. Whiter, was re-elected for the third successive time. 
The Programme Director was also re-elected. This has probably been 
our most successful season. 

We resume in September, and there is room for one or two new 
members. Particulars from Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clartcn, E.5. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The June Summer Meeting was a very pleasant affair, for which 
Messrs. Joynson and Brook were responsible. The former presented 
the Adagio from Mahler’s 5th Symphony, Mozart’s Symphony in G 
minor (No. 40), and “In a Summer Garden ”’ (Delius), while Mr. 
Brook, in his usual chatty style, presented under the title ‘‘ The Dance”’ 
such gems as the Scherzo from Verdi’s String Quartet (Rome), ‘‘ Pas 
d’action”’ from Scenes de Ballet (Glazounov), the Scherzo from 
Schubert’s duo for violin and piano (Rachmaninov and Kreisler), 
Bourrée Minuet from Fireworks Suite, and two dances from Walton’s 
end Facade Suite, which raised the usual laugh ! 

There will be no August meeting but the next session will be opening 
early in September. 

Particulars from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. W. Harwood, ‘‘ Casa,” 
Rangemore Road, Liverpool, 18. Syllabuses will be sent to applicants 
as soon as they are ready. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Cecil Dudley, well-known lecturer, presented “‘ The Musical 
Gateway to the Past,” a recital of folk-music of the Eastern countries, 
all authentic recordings, some of which were made under very difficult 
conditions. Mr. Dudley has travelled in these parts (Spain, Algeria, 
Morocco, etc.), and consequently had some interesting tales to relate 
about the circumstances under which he heard the actual music. 

Our Chairman, Mr. Budden, wound up the evening with the new 
recording of “ Petroushka,” and Mr. Dudley, unexpectedly called 
upon to tell us the story of the ballet, supplied a most coherent narrative. 

Mr. Cash gave his recital the title “‘ Modern Composers in their 
more Harmonious Moments,” and as regards Strauss’ ‘‘ Don Juan ”’ 
and the Sibelius 2nd, one can heartily agree—but can we be so sure 
as regards Prokofiev’s Violin Concerto ? This, too, was an extremely 
interesting evening. 

Hon. Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 146 Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


A recorded Pianoforte Recital was presented by Mr. Kenneth 
Blackman, who compared the “‘ monochrome ”’ of the piano to sketches 
in black and white. Light and shade effects were possible without the 
fuller range of orchestral colour. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3 
(Schnabel) was particularly well received. At the end, some members 
felt that a pianoforte programme was monotonous, whereas others 
were very enthusiastic. 

The Federation Chairman gave us an excellent programme entitled 
“Eclat.” Each record was brilliant, in performance, orchestration, 
or conducting, but the “‘ Tarantella ’”’ by Casella (Columbia DB1788) 
was brilliant in every way. Widor’s famous “ Toccata,” from his 
Fifth Symphony, displayed the composer himself as a brilliant organist. 


The GRAMOPHONE 
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That classic record, “ Trains,” by Reginald Gardiner, was much 
enjoyed and Mr. Johnson also included a “ brilliant failure,” the 
**Hallelu-jah Chorus” recorded in 1901! We heartily thank Mr. Johnson 
for his programme. 

The Society will not meet during August. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


At the seventh meeting of the season, Mr. Shepherd’s somewhat 
mysterious title, ‘‘ Bees on the Gramophone,” was explained by the 
initial letters of the composer’s names, whose works he selected to 
comprise his programme. Beethoven’s Piano Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, 
played by Wilhelm Kempff; the Bliss Sonata for Viola and Piano 
recorded by Watson Forbes and Myers Foggin; Tragic Overture, 
Op. 81, of Brahms brilliantly recorded by the B.B.C. Orchestra under 
Toscanini ; “‘ Adieu des Bergers”’ from ‘“L’Enfance du Christ ”’— 
Berlioz ; and the last movement of the Symphony No. g (Choral) in D 
Minor, Op. 125, Beethoven, Vienna Philharmonic jOrchestra con- 
ducted by Weingartner. Obviously to accomplish such an imposing 
list of works, Mr. Shepherd had to confine his remarks to the mini- 
mum, just putting in a remark here and there. A splendid evening ! 

Our next programme will be a ‘‘ Member’s Evening,” which is 
always awaited with keen anticipation. 

Write for the simple particulars of membership to the Hon. Sec., 
W. Leslie Palmer, 56, Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6. 


South-West London Recorded Music Society 


Though of a light nature, the Grieg Programme presented by 
Mr. Rimmer was extremely interesting. “‘ Homage March,” which 
proved a favourite, was followed by the descriptive “‘ Lyric Suite” 
and finally “Piano Concerto in A minor” (Backhaus and New 
Symphony Orchestra—Barbirolli). 

After the interval we heard Fauré’s Suite, ‘‘ Pelleas and Melisande,”’ 
** Love Duet” from “‘ La Bohéme”’ sung by Gigli and Caniglia and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘ Fifth Symphony ” taken extremely well by Constant 
Lambert conducting the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

We welcomed to our next meeting Miss Matthews of the North-West 
London Group, our first guest recitalist. Her programme entitled ‘ A 
(very) brief survey of British Music ”’ saw us through works by masters 
of this country, past, present and future. 

Purcell, Elgar, Delius, Walton, Berners, Bliss, Maconochy and 
Vaughan Williams were all represented, but it appeared that Delius 
and Walton aroused most interest. All present were really thrilled 
with Fanfare, Polka and Yodelling Song from ‘“‘ Fagade Suite” by 
Walton. 

We look forward to another meeting of this kind in the near future. 
Last night of the season: August 2nd. 

Hon. Secretary, Edgar L. Harley, 29 Idmiston Square, Worcester 
Park, Surrey. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mrs. M. C. Cottridge’s programme contained many established 
favourites such as Percy Grainger’s “‘ Mock Morris” and “* Handel in 
the Strand,” and Mozart’s “ Il Seraglio ’’ Overture. Vaughan Williams’ 
“‘ Fantasia on a theme by Tallis ” also made a re-appearance and was 
as much appreciated as ever : the same composer’s arrangement of 
** Greensleeves ’? was neatly compared with a set of variations on the 
same tune played by the Dolmetsch family. Also included in the recital 
were Rimsky-Korsakov’s colourful ‘‘ Capriccio Espagnol,” a Handel 
Concerto Grosso and the delightful ‘‘ Concerto for Christmas Night ” 
by Corelli. 

Both the advocates of serious music and jazz were catered for in 
the recital given by Mr. A. C. Lynch. To counterbalance Bax’ 
“ Tintagel,” Liszt’s First Piano Concerto and Debussy’s lovely ‘‘ Prelude 
a l’aprés-midi d’un Faune,” we had two works by Gershwin—a “ Cuban 
Overture ” and “ An American in Paris” and three extracts from a 
ballet “‘ High Yellow ” by Spike Hughes. Eric Coates’ Fantasy “ The 
Three Bears ”’ also found a place in the second half of the programme— 
much to the discomfort of Gershwin. Altogether a very enjoyable 
programme. 

Enquiries to the Sec., 239 Park Lane, N.17. 
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